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NOTHING TO WEAR? 



ALL TOPS FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 

20% OFF 


Ecco Clothes 1 81 Church Street | Burlington, VT 
eccoclothesboutique.com | 802.860.2220 
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All Climbing Gear, Packs, 
and Skis from 
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Professional 
shown in 
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Be Mine! 
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PIS 

SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS • BREWERY • 

''Best ben town in New England." - Boston Globe 


Open Everyday 
at 11:30AM 

Lunch + Supper 

located behind the restaurant 

Drink It Up! 


Restaurant open for lunch Fri-Mon | $4 Fernet draughts everyday — 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


LIFT YOUR SPIRITS 
WITH HALF PRICE 
DRINK SPECIALS! 

TUESDAYS - HALF PRICE 
WINE BOTTLES 

THURSDAYS - HALF PRICE 
PASCOLO COCKTAILS 


83 Church Street 

Burlington 

PascoloVT.com 


PASCOLO 

RISTORANTE 





372 N. Winooski Avenue • www.samswoodfumiture. 
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PARAMOUNT 


paramountlive.org 

30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT • 802.775.0903 


Vermont living at its finest 


Explore a senior living community tailored to YOU! 


K.RESIDENCE 

CLiel. 

Independent, Assisted and Memory Care 

For older adults seeking a vibrant lifestyle that only Vermont 
can offer, our community is the perfect place to call home. 

Every convenience afforded, every preference 
accommodated, every indulgence encouraged. 
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FURNITURE 


350 Lodge Road Middlebury, VT 05753 I residenceottercreek.com 
Please contact Stephanie Parker at 802-458-3276 or sparker@residenceottercreek.com ^ ^ 
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29 years 

Tliaf s the radioactive half-life of 
strontiiim-90, which state health officials 
reported has leaked into test wells at the 



CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


"We pride ourselves in 
giving our adult students 
the tools that will set them i 
for continued success long 
after they earn their degree. 


LIFE-AND-DEATH 

DECISIONS 

wo weeks ago, Seven Days reporter Terri Hallenbeck 
told the story of Maggie Lake and her planned death in 
January after a nine-year battle with cancer. The 60-year- 
old Windham County woman took a lethal dose of a prescrip- 
tion she obtained through Vermont's Act 39. known informally 
as the state’s death with dignity law. Lake was believed to be 
the third person to use the law to end her life since it went into 
effect in May 2013. Lake's story drew dozens of letters and online 
comments from readers. Many expressed gratitude for the law; 
others raised ethical concerns. 


SHE SAT UP Hi LET 
EVERYBODY KNOW, 
11 GOING TO BE 
HONEST. I AM SCARED. 

BUTI AM GRATEFOL.” 

MEG HARRIS 


Earn more than a degree. 


Gain skills for a lifetime. When you graduate from our online 
bachelor's degree and certificate programs, you'll have the 
technical expertise you need for today and the problem-solving 
skills you'll need for tomorrow 

Learn More! Visit champlain.edu/online or call 866-637-0085 


EVIDENCE UNLOCKED 

Newport City cops 


DIRTY TRICK 

Vermont lawmakers 
want to penalize 
perpetrators of 
"revenge pom,” 
in which former 
intimate partners 
post explicit images 
online out of spite. 
How 'bout posting 
their mugs? 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

1. “A Final Act of Devotion Ends in Tragedy" 

by Mark Davis. As a noreaster bore down on 
Irasburg in December, Patricia Little setoff 
in search of help for her injured husband. 
She never returned. 

2. ‘Last Rights: A Putney Woman Becomes 
the Third Vermonter to End Her Life Using 
New Law" by Terri Hallenbeck. Maggie Lake 
was one of the first in the state to use a law 
passed in 2013. 

3. ‘Exploring the Insand Outs of Polyamory" 

by Ken Picard. Some Vermonters have more 
than enough love to go around. 

4. “Vermont Officials to Take Pot Fact- 
Finding Trip to Colorado" by Terri 
Hallenbeck. Several state officials were in 
Colorado to take a closer look at a state 
where marijuana is legal. 

5. “Inside Vermont's Asian Sex Market" by 
Ken Picard. This investigation from 2013 
examined human trafficking allegations in 
several Asian massage parlors. 


I tweet of 
the week: 





All the lines 
you love... 

La Mer 
Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Klehl's Since 1851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many more!! 



Mirror Mirror 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
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VERMONT CflAFT GALLERY 

Make Valentines Day 
Special 





with a gift fiom 

Vermont Artisans 

WWW.FROGHOLLOW.ORG 

85 Church SI. Burlington VT 802-863-6458 


Join as February 18 

FROG HOLLOW ARTIST FILM SERIES 

Featuring 

Herb & Dorothy 

Middle-class contemporary art collectors 

7:00 pm at Feldman’s Bagels (0(0 Pine Street) 
Free and Open to the Public 
Series Sponsors 

«« | qsqq 
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feed back 



proofreaders Carolyn I’o\. Marisa Keller 



Amy Lilly. Gary Lee Miller, Jernigan Pontiac. Robert 1 
Julia Shipley, Sarah Tuff Dunn. MollyZapp 



RUTLAND READS! 

As the owners of the Bookmobile in 
downtown Rutland, we were quite sur- 
prised to find out — via Steve Costello's 
statements — that there are no stores 
selling new books here [Live Culture: 
“Phoenix Books to Open New Store in 
Rutland,” January 19], Although primar- 
ily a used bookstore, we sell new books, 
too. By our count, there are at least five 
other stores downtown selling new 
books. Additionally, Costello mentioned 
that we don’t even have a chair in our 
store. That is also untrue. Thanks for let- 
ting us set the record straight. 

Donald Babcock & Ruthellen Weston 
RUTLAND CITY 


NOT-SO-SWEET DEAL 

[Re "Seventeen Spoonfuls of Sugar: 
Will Vermont Tax Sweetened Drinks?" 
January 21]: As a mother and a two- 
time cancer survivor, I would do 
anything to prevent my children, or 
anyone for that matter, from getting a 
cancer diagnosis. Along with avoiding 
tobacco and limiting sun exposure, 
there is another major factor that many 
Vermonters may not even know causes 
a number of cancers: obesity. Did you 
know that 60 percent of Vermonters 
are overweight or obese? One of the 
leading causes of the current obesity 
epidemic is easy and affordable access 
to the sugar-sweetened beverages that 


have become a staple of many families' 

Our culture acknowledges that to- 
bacco use leads to disease and death, 
and therefore we accept that if we want 
to purchase these harmful products we 
must pay additional taxes. To me it’s 
a no-brainer to support the proposed 
2 percent tax per ounce on sugar- 
sweetened beverages. Taxes on harmful 
products, such as tobacco, do not take 
away an individual’s right to purchase or 
consume them. Small businesses, even 
on the New Hampshire border, have 
not been put out of business by tobacco 
taxes, and, the last time I checked, the 
tobacco industry is still thriving. 

Let’s not wait for obesity to claim the 
same number of lives that tobacco has 
before we start to take this threat seri- 
ously. 1 urge all Vermonters to embrace 
the 2 percent tax on sugar-sweetened 
beverages and to be wary of propaganda 
filtering into our state from the beverage 
industry. 

Brandi Jagemann 

ORANGE 


POT OR NOT? 

Your reporting [“Legal Pot in Vermont? 
Not Yet, Say Some Top Policy Makers,” 
January 21] is remiss in not mention- 
ing the number of people currently 
imprisoned in Vermont on marijuana 
possession, cultivation and trafficking 
charges — and the cost to taxpayers to 
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incarcerate them. Certainly a first step 
in the legalization process would be 
to free most if not all of these people, 
and expunge their criminal records 
so their futures are not handicapped 
unnecessarily. 

On the other hand, if legalization be- 
comes a reality, I hope it includes very 
strict penalties for driving "under the 
influence” and for possession and use by 
minors. Like many, I am ambivalent on 
the issue. Criminalization of marijuana 
use is a tragedy for the individual and 
an unnecessary cost to taxpayers. On 
the other hand, Vermont does not need 
more "stupid” — an undeniable element 
of the pot-induced mental state. 

Kent Goodwin 


FIX IT FIRST 

Recently, Seven Days ran an article on 
the UVM Medical Center [“Single 
Provider?” 

January 21]. The 
name change cost 
the hospital $5.7 
million. Wow! Our 
local billion-dollar 
medical monolith 
now wants to spend 
a measly $187 mil- 
lion on a seven-story 
addition that would 
provide single rooms 
for patients. They 
also want to pur- 
chase more land and 
buildings in South 
Burlington for future 
development. Hmm! 

If UVMMC was truly interested in 
serving the community, it would begin 
by providing comprehensive emer- 
gency room service. I’ve heard numer- 
ous complaints over the years. Around 
Christmas, an 84-year-old friend of 
mine was in the ER and couldn’t stop 
throwing up. She had to wait four hours 
to receive any care, while others were 
seen who weren’t in need of immediate 


offer services at prices that bear little re- 
lationship to costs. Heart bypass surgery 
costs $9,319 in Argentina and an average 
of $67,583 in the U.S. Perhaps that’s why 
medical bills are the biggest cause of 
bankruptcies in the U.S. 

By the way, UVMMC, which calls 
itself a nonprofit, made on average 5 
percent more than other comparable 
hospitals in the country. That's a lot of 
gelt. 

Ron Krupp 

S. BURLINGTON 


HOMING INSTINCT 

Thanks for the mention of both our 
Warren home [“Passive House: Does the 
Ultra-Efficient Home Point the Way to 
Carbon Neutrality in Vermont?” January 
7] and the New York Times article about 
us titled “Exhausted by a House That 
Saves Energy.” Reality? Yes, our house 
is big — to accom- 
modate our three 
married kids and six 
grandkids, who visit 
often. Yes, sustain- 
ability is our goal. 
Exhausted? No way! 
This place keeps 
us engaged and 
constantly learning. 
Eric, retired from 
a long career in the 
construction indus- 
try, built our home 
himself with Dotty, 
his willing helper. 
We’re creative 
problem solvers 
and enjoy new challenges. 

We'd do a number of things differ- 
ently if we had it to do over, but now 
we have a home that is close to net-zero 
in energy consumption and produc- 
tion. Nik Ponzio and Li Ling Young 
[“Retrofitting: Saving Energy Costs and 
the Environment — in a 1950s House in 
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SWEET(S) DEAIS: 

10% off chocolate fondue sets 
On sale for $15.99! 

25% off El Ray 
100% Venezuelan Cacao! 

CHOCOLATE 
FONDUE DEMOS: 

This Friday and 
Saturday. 2-3pin. 

ROSE IS FOR 
LOVERS: 

Chateau D'Aqueria Tavel 
Perfect for foudue. 

Ou sale for $11.75! 

BANFIROSA 

REGALE 

SPARKLING RED: 

Chocolate's best friend. 

On sale for $17.99! 

P .I-IEESE TRADER S 

~aiw 

W INE SELLERS 

1186 Willhlon Rd., So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to tie Alpine Shop) 

802 . 863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 
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bella accessories 

Christopher & banks 
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Red Square 
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WED 2/11 DJ JACK BANDIT 8PM 
THU 2/12 STARUNE RHYTHM BOYS 6:30PM 
D JAY BARON / DJ SPA0S 10PM 
FRI 2/13 NADIR TRIO 0PM 

SOUl JUNCTION 7PM 
DJ CON YAY 9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 2/10 ZACK DUPONT 0PM 
DJ RAUL 6PM 
LOVEWHIP 7PM 

DJ MASHTODON/DJ REI0N ONE 11PM 
TUE 2/17 DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 8PM 
WED 2/18 DJ JACK BANDIT 8PM 

156 church Sfreef, Surlingf «n 
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PALUSER FABRIC SALE! 

20-25% OFF 


Save on any Palliser sofa, sectional, loveseat, 
chair or recliner ordered in fabric. 


<Beauty wst sa 

SAVE UP TO $400 

ON A FREE BOXSPRING 

or adjustable foundation 


c .°P. el !^ BEDROOM SALE 

SAVE 45% OFF* 


VOTED: BEST FURNITURE STORE 2014-5 YEARS IN ROW 
Financing: 1 2 months. No Interest. See store for Details 

In Store and In Home Design Services Available 
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14 Taking the Balt: 
Irasburg Couple 
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Friday, 2/ 1 3 thru Monday, 2/16, enjoy 

38 church street 
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INCLUDING SALE ITEMS! 

monday-saturday 10-7 



WINTER STYLES AS WELL AS NEW SPRING ARRIVALS! 

suiidcty 11-5.30 






CHOCOLATE 


716 Pine Street, Burlington 


A 

Lake Champlain 


■S* VALENTINE'S DAY SATURDAY, FEB. 14TH 

■5 CHURCH ST. IN BURLINGTON. RT TOO, WATERBURY CENTER 


southend 

KiTCHEN , 

at Lake Champlain Chocolates 

LOVINGLY MADE 

Enjoy a special menu created just for Valentine's Day! 


skinny 


am 


The Magnificent Three 
at the Skinny P! 

Thu 2/12: Town Mountain (HOT Bluegrass) 

Fri 2/13: Dupont Brothers (VT Americana) 

Sat 2/14: VT Comedy Club presents 
Love & Laughter (Comedy, Food & Drinks) 


j p SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14™ 


I 802-864-0505 | SouthEndKitchenVT.co 


IT’S LIKE A VACATION IN A STORE 

WND&WVS 

MONDAY-SATURDAY 10-6 

688 PINE ST, BURLINGTON • WNDNWVS.COM • 802.540.2529 






WEDNESDAY 18 

Laugh a Minute 


MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 


FRIDAY 13-SUNDAY 15 

Snowed In 


THURSDAY 12 

ON TAP 


Bottoms up! Beer lovers explore 
the darker side of suds at ECHO 
AfterDark: FeBREWary, where 21 
breweries serve up samples of dark 
brews. Rounding out the sipping 
session, Adam Krakowski, Dwight 
Matthews and Anne Whyte discuss 
the history, chemistry and brewing 
processes behind the malt beverage. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 53 


THURSDAY 12 

Dreaming Big 


WEDNESDAY 18 

In Harmony 




THURSDAY 12 

String’s the Thing 



Recruiting now for April 23 start! 
Tue/Thu eves & Saturdays 


9- week intro to policing 
& corrections — in a supportive 
training environment for women 


For more into: vtworkstorwomen.org/sule 
Contact Jenny Beaudin 802.622.0400 x 150 
jbeaudin@vtworkstorwoinen.org 
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A s a measles outbreak continued 
to spread from California to 
16 other states last week, an 
outbreak of vaccination debate 
infected U.S. politics. 

Vermont was hardly immune. 

In an interview with Vermont Public 
Radio’s alex keefe last Tuesday, Vermont 
Department of Health Commissioner 
harry chen warned that measles is “only 
one plane ride or one car ride away.” 
Noting that in a handful of Vermont 
schools only 30 to 40 percent of students 
are fully immunized from measles, mumps 
and rubella, Chen said an outbreak could 
“absolutely” happen here. 

“In some of those schools, you could 
have an outbreak very easily, and it could 
get very big, very quickly,” he said. 

That’s why Chen, a former emergency 
room doctor and state representative, 
has long believed that Vermont should 
do away with its so-called "philosophical 
exemption,” which allows parents to keep 
their unvaccinated children in school. 

“My position has always been fairly 
clean that I do think that vaccination is the 
safest thing you can do for your children 
and that it’s our responsibility to ensure 
that all kids in school — especially those 
that can’t be vaccinated — are protected,” 
he told Keefe. “So I am not in favor of the 
philosophical exemption.” 

Chen's boss, Gov. peter shumlin, sees it 
differently. 

At a press conference in Burlington the 
next day, Shumlin echoed many of Chen’s 
points and urged parents to, “Do the right 
thing: Vaccinate your kids. They work.” 

But he also defended a compromise he 
helped strike in May 2012, the last time 
the vaccination debate swept through 
Vermont. After the Senate voted 24 to 4 in 
favor of killing the exemption, anti-vacci- 
nation activists stormed the Statehouse and 
convinced the House to rewrite the bill. 

In the end, lawmakers signed off on 
a compromise allowing parents with 
“religious or philosophical convictions 
opposed to immunization” to continue to 
skip vaccinating their children, so long as 
they signed a statement saying they under- 
stood the risks to their kids and others’. 
The bill also called on Chen’s department 
to collect and publicize each school’s vac- 
cination rate. 

At Wednesday’s presser, Shumlin called 
the law an “elegant” way to strike a “bal- 
ance” between opposing beliefs. Asked 
whether he would prefer to “leave it 
alone,” the gov answered in the affirmative. 

As VPR’s taylor oobbs noted in a story 
that aired later Wednesday, Shumlin's ar- 
gument mirrored one articulated two days 


earlier by New Jersey Gov. chris Christie, 
who’s expected to run for president in the 
Republican primary. 

Christie said vaccinations are "an 
important part” of protecting children’s 
health, adding, “I also understand that par- 
ents need to have some measure of choice 
in things as well, so that’s the balance the 
government has to decide.” 

Said Shumlin, “We have to find the 
balance between what we believe and in- 
dividual liberties.” 

The gov’s head spin meister, deputy 
chief of staff scott coriell, didn’t like 
the comparison. He took to Twitter that 
night to publicly shame Dobbs, writing, 
“@taylordobbs, this story is not accurate. 
@GovPeterShumlin did not question the 
science & told #VT’ers to get vaccinated.” 

I’M TORN. 

VERMONT HEALTH COMMISSIONER 
HARRY CHEN 

Later, Coriell accused Dobbs over 
Twitter of "shoddy journalism” and “trying 
for a headline & that’s why you mention 
christie. It’s selective reporting not worthy 
of@vprnet.” 

Coriell is right that his boss never ques- 
tioned the science of vaccines, but Dobbs 
never said he did. Asked via email what, 
precisely, VPR got wrong, Coriell suddenly 
clammed up and declined to respond. 
Dobbs' boss, VPR news director john dillon. 
defended his reporter, calling the story “fair, 
accurate and very timely.” 

The next day, Sen. kevin mullin 
(R-Rutland) held a Statehouse press confer- 
ence to announce that he would again seek 
to ditch Vermont's philosophical exemption. 

“We’re going in the wrong direction,” 
Mullin said later. “It’s time for people to 
realize that they're not just making a deci- 
sion for themselves, because if their child 
becomes sick, their child may well survive. 
But it might be their best friend’s baby who 

By the time Mullin held his press con- 
ference, Shumlin appeared to have reined 
in Chen. 

In a written statement released soon 
after, the rogue commissioner said that 
while vaccinations are “the most impor- 
tant action you can take” to protect your 
child, "We are not convinced that remov- 
ing the philosophical exemption will con- 
tribute to improved childhood immuniza- 

Wait, what?! Was this the same ER doc 
who just days earlier told VPR he opposed 
the exemption? 


“I’m torn,” Chen explained in a phone 
interview. “Right? I mean, it’s clear that this 
is not an easy decision to come to. In 2012, 
I certainly supported removing the exemp- 
tion, and if you could just snap your fingers 
and have it done, it would probably, from a 
pure public health perspective, make sense.” 

But after discussions with his staff, 
Chen said, he had come to the conclu- 
sion that another “contentious, polarizing 
debate” would only give voice to those who 
falsely claim that vaccinations do more 
harm than good. 

“The science of vaccines is really clear, 
in terms of being effective and being safe,” 
he said. “The science of how you get people 
vaccinated is a little different, and I’m not 
sure the science says removing the exemp- 
tion will actually be successful." 

Mullin doesn’t think much of that 
argument. 

“The whole country is having this 
debate right now,” the Rutland Republican 
said. “The commissioner and the governor 
can put their heads in the sand and not 
participate in a national debate, but the 
debate’s here.” 

Chen may have a point. In a recent study 
published by erika franklin fowler and 
sarah gollust, which they wrote about this 
week in the Washington Post, the social sci- 
ence professors found that “the more news 
media devote[s] attention to the political 
controversy, the less the public supportjs] 
vaccination.” 

Whoops! 

As for Chen’s precipitous and public 
switcheroo, was the good doctor taking a 
little too much public health advice from 
the governor, who wasn’t exactly trained 
in the field? 

“It would be silly not to know what my 
boss’ position is," Chen said, adding that he 
believes Shumlin's views on vaccines may 
be moving closer to his own. 

It wouldn’t be the first time Shumlin 
found himself at odds with his Department 
of Health. Chen has argued for stronger 
regulation of tobacco products and toxic 
chemicals and against legalizing marijuana 
— positions not exactly in keeping with 
Shumlin’s. 

‘That’s one of the toughest things about 
this job,” Chen said. “That’s a calculation 
you have to make all the time. But I have to 
say: I always feel free to stand with what the 
science says.” 

So what does the data collected by the 
Department of Health say about how well 
Vermont’s philosophical exemption is 
working? 

A year after Vermont passed its last law 
extending the practice, the number of fully 
vaccinated children entering kindergarten 




GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


dropped by slightly more than 
1 percent — from 86.9 percent 
to 85.8 percent. While only 11 
of the 6,771 students in that 
grade sought a medical exemption and 
13 a religious exemption, 399 students 
requested a philosophical exemption. 

Last Friday neal goswami of the 
Vermont Press Bureau asked Shumlin 
about the growing number of unvaccinated 
children in Vermont The governor paused 
and said, “I just am not that familiar with 
the numbers from the last 12 months." 

So it seems. 

Dept, of No Ovation 

Sitting in his office on the second floor 
of the Statehouse, House Speaker shap 
smith (D-Morristown) opined recently 
that the $93 million budget gap facing the 
legislature is really being glossed over.” 

“We seem to sort of hack away at cur- 
rent programs and not necessarily just say, 
■You know what, we're not going to do this 
anymore,’” he said. “I guess the question 
is, well, you know, at $93 million, is there 
something you just say we’re not going to 
do anymore? So I think it’s worth putting 
something like that on the table, to show 
people what would that mean.” 

What program or department would 
Smith recommend axing? 

“I’ll get back to you in the next 10 days,” 
he said with a laugh. "How’s that?” 

But two minutes later, Smith had al- 
ready come up with an answer. 

“I’ll tell you one right now: Is 
the Department of Information and 
Innovation doing what it should do? And 
do we really need to have it?” he said. 
“We could outsource it to Vermont firms. 
There are plenty of IT firms in Vermont.” 

A week later, Senate President Pro Tern 
john Campbell (D-Windsor) answered the 
question in much the same way. 

“If I had to look at one area I’d con- 
sider, it would certainly be DII,” he said, 
arguing that the department had cre- 
ated a “fiefdom” and was widely seen as 
“obstructionist.” 

“I have not heard one person speak 
well of DII and the people they have to 
deal with. It’s just like they’ve gone out 
of their way trying to be nasty,” Campbell 
said. “What it comes down to is: I think 
DII has to be put under a microscope.” 

What is DII? Essentially, the state’s 
in-house information technology depart- 
ment. Created in 2003 to centralize IT 
services, Dll’s 123 employees handle 
everything from internet connectivity 
to major software projects. Its annual 
budget, currently $21.9 million, is slated 
to grow more than 65 percent next year 
to $36.2 million, if the legislature adopts 
Shumlin’s recommendations. 

“We’re happy to be put under a micro- 
scope,” says DII Commissioner richard 
boes, the state’s chief information of- 
ficer. "I have not received any specific 


complaints from department 
heads or legislators.” 

According to Boes, DII has 
actually managed to cut the 
costs of many basic services it provides 
to other departments and agencies by 
renegotiating network contracts and cen- 
tralizing Microsoft licensing. The reason 
for the budget increase, he says, is that 
other branches of state government have 
requested expensive systems overhauls. 

Rep. sam young (D-Glover), who makes 
a living as a web developer, says the gov- 
ernment’s never any good at coping with 
technology. 

“The technology is always moving so 
fast, and the bureaucracy' is moving so 
slow,” he says. “This is the Department of 
Information and Innovation, but are they 
really keeping pace with innovation? I 
don’t think so.” 

Boes disagrees. 

“I’m very proud of what DII delivers 
and the efficiencies we’ve brought to state 
government,” he says. "I think we’ve got a 
positive story to tell." 

Time to start telling it 

Media Notes 

Longtime Burlington Free Press reporter 
molly walsh is leaving the paper at the end 
of the month to join Seven Days. 

Walsh has worked at the Freeps since 
1987, when the USA Today researcher 
volunteered to take part in Gannett’s 
employee loaner program — and fell in 
love with Burlington. Since then, she says, 
she’s “worked in every department at the 
Free Press except sports.” Walsh is cur- 
rently covering Chittenden County and 
Burlington’s mayoral race. 

“I’ve worked with some great people, 
and I’ll certainly miss my colleagues,” 
Walsh says. “There’s been a lot of change. 
I think some of the changes are for the 
better and some are questionable. Time 
will tell which work out. I certainly hope 
the Free Press succeeds.” 

According to Seven Days publisher and 
coeditor paula routly, Walsh will join staff 
writer alicia freese in covering Burlington 
and the rest of Chittenden Count)'. Her 
hiring, which takes effect March 9, fol- 
lows that of former Freeps reporters terri 

HALLENBECK and NANCY REMSEN, who nOW 

cover the Statehouse for Seven Days. 

Routly, a former Freeps reporter her- 
self, has known Walsh since they worked 
side by side at the paper in 1987 and 1988. 

“Molly will give us the editorial fire- 
power to write about the city the way we 
have always wanted,” Routly says. “She is 
a versatile and productive reporter and a 
natural storyteller —just the kind ofwriter 
who can spread her wings and thrive at 
Seven Days." © 

Disclosure: Paul Heintz's partner, Shayla 
Livingston, is an analyst at the Vermont 
Department of Health. 
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local matters 


Taking the Bait: Irasburg Couple Charged 
in ‘Elaborate’ Poaching Case 


F ifteen deer mounts decorated one 
side of Wayne Dion’s living room, 
arranged in three neat rows of five. 
On the opposite wall, two dozen 
rifles hung within arm's reach. In the 
kitchen, a visitor found mounts of coyotes, 
a bear and fishers, along with yellowing 
pictures of Dion posed with various kills. 
At least 50 sets of antlers formed a row 
midway up the wall, like wallpaper border. 

“I’m somebody who loves to hunt,” 
Dion, 66, explained on a quick tour of his 
Irasburg home. 

He’s also somebody who loves to poach, 
according to the Vermont Fish & Wildlife 
Department. It started investigating Dion 
and his wife, Jennie, several years ago 
before arresting them last November for 
allegedly running what the department 
called an “elaborate deer-poaching opera- 
tion" that is among the largest it has ever 
uncovered. 

While searching their home, game war- 
dens found more than 100 deer mounts, 
seven freezers full of apples and corn, 
which can be used for animal bait, and a 
shooting port in the bedroom that opened 
onto a field illuminated by five spotlights. 

The poaching was so significant, 
according to wardens, that it altered 
Irasburg’s ecosystem. Wardens say they 
found lengthy deer trails that indicated the 
animals were traveling from all directions 
to the Dions' 100-acre property, attracted 
by piles of their favorite foods. Hunters in 
areas surrounding Irasburg reported dif- 
ficulty in finding deer. 

“That’s just not natural deer activity. 
They were born and didn’t know anything 
else other than apples that were free and 
easy to get year-round,” Fish & Wildlife Lt. 
Jason Batchelder said. “Deer take note of 
that for miles around. [The Dions] wanted 
to shoot big deer every year, and this is 
how they did it.” 

Wayne Dion faces nine misdemeanor 
charges of illegally baiting and shoot- 
ing animals. Jennie Dion, 61, faces a 
misdemeanor charge of possessing an il- 
legal deer. Each charge carries a potential 
60-day jail sentence, fine and revocation of 
one’s hunting license. 

In a recent interview at his house, 
Wayne Dion greeted a visitor warmly. Bald 
and broad-shouldered, the Irasburg native 
proudly showed off his wall mounts and 
scrapbooks full of pictures and newspaper 
articles about his wife, a five-time Vermont 
Demolition Derby champion and success- 
ful race car driver. 

Though he declined to discuss the crim- 
inal case in any detail, Dion said that he 
expects to be exonerated. The Dions’ attor- 
ney, Kyle Hatt, also declined to comment 



“It hurts my feelings,” Dion said. “It’s 
like I’m going to have a heart attack, it 
hurts that much. I appreciate deer.” 

To prove his point, Dion gestured 
across the road to a field where six coyotes 
dangled from a wire suspended between 
a tree and a telephone pole, their lifeless 
faces scraping the snow. Coyotes can be 
hunted at any time of year, in any number, 
in Vermont. Dion said he kills between 30 
and 60 coyotes every year, luring them to 
liis property with animal carcasses. 

“I clear the coyotes out. It’s saving at 
least 35 deer or more a year,” Dion said. 
“Fish & Wildlife won’t admit that.” 

Game wardens maintain that coyotes 
rarely hunt deer and survive on a diet of 
mostly berries and small rodents. “The 
majority of coyotes in Vermont do not 


rely on deer as their main food source," 
Batchelder said. 

Vermont has 65,000 licensed hunters 
who legally kill around 14,000 deer every 
year during designated seasons. Rifle 
season, the most popular of them, spans 
two weeks in mid to late November, during 
which time hunters are allowed to shoot 
one buck. Baiting deer with apples or 
other food is forbidden in any season, as is 
shooting deer at night, because the animals 
freeze in a spotlight. To be legally hunted, 
deer must also be of a certain size. 

Fish & Wildlife has never estimated 
how many deer are killed illegally but, due 
to legal and logistical hurdles, only a hand- 
ful of poachers are prosecuted annually. 
The department has 40 game wardens re- 
sponsible for patrolling anywhere from six 



to 10 communities each. Wardens enforce 
fishing and hunting rules and respond to 
8,000 complaints a year, which leaves little 
time for criminal investigations. 

“We don’t have enough wardens in the 
state of Vermont,” said Ed Gallo, a veteran 
hunter and board member of Hunters, 
Anglers and Trappers of Vermont. “They 
have way more ground to cover than they 
possibly can. The poachers know it. There 
are a lot of places you can go and know 
you’re not being watched.” 

Besides the lack of wardens, there are 
other hurdles in prosecuting poachers. 
Especially in smaller towns, people are re- 
luctant to come forward with poaching tips, 
the department says. Further, it can take 
years to gather enough evidence to prove 
a case. Usually there are no eyewitnesses. 
And once a deer is dead, it is nearly impos- 
sible to prove that it was killed illegally. 

“It’s hard to make an airtight case on 
these things,” Gallo said. “They’ve almost 
got to have videotape evidence of some- 
body doing it. I sympathize with them.” 

The Dions pleaded not guilty in Orleans 
Superior Court last month, and a trial has 
not yet been scheduled. Citing the ongoing 
criminal cases, the department declined to 
answer questions about some aspects of the 
investigation. But officials did discuss their 
decision to focus on the Dions, and court 
documents provide additional details. 

A now-retired warden first opened a 
case file against the Dions 19 years ago, 
but never filed charges, said Major Dennis 
Reinhardt, chief of law enforcement at the 
Fish & Wildlife Department. Then, in 2011, 
several members of the public came for- 
ward with tips that the couple was baiting 
deer. The department launched another 
investigation, and, every deer season since, 
wardens have tried to gather evidence 
against the Dions, Reinhardt said. 

In 2013 and 2014, wardens noticed 
alarming deer behavior during trips to 
Irasburg. The deer would stroll close to 
the Dions’ home, unafraid of humans. 
According to Batchelder, wardens found 
deer trails that led to the house and heard 
reports that other local hunters, unable to 
find deer, had also started baiting. 

“It was a lot of word of mouth — the 
public is what drove it at first,” Batchelder 
said. “And once we started realizing the 
effect it was having, it gave us more inter- 
est. Rarely do we see a macro event like 
this, where something is being affected so 
dramatically. It was evident that this was 
something that we needed to devote a seri- 
ous amount of work to.” 

Wardens also noticed that the Dions 
seemed to be the luckiest hunters in 
Vermont. Even the best, most experienced 
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hunters sometimes emerge from the 
woods empty-handed or with a smaller 
deer. “Everybody has bad years” Gallo 
said. “There’s a lot of luck involved in deer 
hunting, no matter how good you are.” Yet 
year after year, Reinhardt said, the Dions 
would both bring massive deer to the local 
weighing station and would often send 
pictures of themselves posing with their 
prized kills to the Barton Chronicle. 

It’s easier to prove that someone killed a 
deer out of season than to show they illegally 
baited during hunting season. And court 
documents show that wardens were deter- 
mined to catch the Dions doing the former. 

Wardens staked out the home several 
times in early November. They returned 
secretly on the evening of November 14, 
the night before opening day of hunting 
season. Around 5:30 p.m., Senior Warden 
Jason Dukette heard a 
single gunshot come from 
the Dions’ Young Road 
home and saw a man walk 
outside with a flashlight 
in his hand, searching a 
nearby field. 

Wardens Jenna Reed 
and Batchelder picked 
up the case before dawn, 
but heard no shots from 
the Dion house. They 
were parked at the end of 
Young Road at 8:30 a.m. when Dion, driving 
away from home, stopped and told them 
that he had just shot a nine-point buck that 
morning. Wardens saw blood on his hands. 

Because the wardens had heard a shot 
the night before — and none that morn- 
ing — they were able to convince a judge 
to give them a search warrant for the 
Dions’ home and property. They found an 
ATV track, stained with blood and littered 
with deer hair, that ran from the home to 
an area of melted snow where wardens 
concluded the deer had died. 

In the Dions’ basement, an eviscerated 
nine-point buck hung from the rafters, its 
innards dumped in a five-gallon bucket, 
affidavits say. Wardens took temperature 
readings from the deer’s thigh and de- 
duced that it had been dead long before 
that morning. 

In the Dions’ bedroom, wardens ob- 
served a large bay window above the bed, 
ammunition on a nearby table, a small slid- 
ing port that opened to the outdoors and a 
gun-rest similar to those found at shooting 
ranges. Three light switches near the table 
controlled five outdoor floodlights. 

Dion told wardens that he had shot the 
deer from this perch, but insisted it had 
happened that morning, during hunting 
season. His wife said that she was in bed but 


didn’t hear the rifle shot — an implausible 
claim, wardens said in court documents. 

Dion was also charged with shooting 
a blue jay that wardens found dead in the 
field. According to affidavits, Dion told 
them he shot the legally protected bird 
after it ate corn from his bird feeder. 

It’s rare that poaching cases get to trial 
or result in prison time. Defendants usu- 
ally pay fines and surrender their hunting 
licenses under terms of plea agreements. 
Batchelder said that the department 
merely hopes the Dions are convicted, 
and declined to say whether he thought 
imprisonment was appropriate. 

But poaching cases tend to rile hunters 
who play by the rules, and many view the 
crimes as theft “When you go outside the 
law, you’re stealing from people who follow 
the rules,” Gallo said. "The whole sport of 
hunting centers around 
the fact that there are rules 
to the game and you follow 
the rules like everybody 
else, or you’re an outlaw.” 

The Dions’ arrests 
garnered a brief flutter of 
statewide publicity, but the 
attention is nothing new. 
Local papers have repeat- 
edly documented Wayne 
Dion’s long-running battle 
against coyotes. A 2002 
story in the Newport Daily Express described 
Dion strategically placing animal carcasses 
in his field, grabbing his rifle, whistling 
quietly when the coyotes approached to get 
them to freeze — and then firing away. 

In the stories, which Dion clipped and 
saved in a scrapbook, Dion challenged 
game wardens. “It wasn't long ago that 
the Fish & Wildlife people thought these 
coyotes weren’t a problem," Dion told the 
Express. “But since I have been shooting 
them I’m seeing more does with fawns 
and an increase in birds around here ... So 
I think they have been wrong about a lot of 
things over the years.” 

Also saved in a scrapbook was a letter to 
the editor of another local paper in which 
Dion explained his tactics and pledged to 
continue what he sees as the fight to pro- 

“The coyotes will keep on coming, and 
as long as they do I will keep on shooting 
them,” he wrote. 

Accompanying the letter was a picture 
of Dion posed with 31 dead coyotes hang- 
ing in his field. He stood tall, with his 
shoulders back, a rifle in his hands and a 
slight smile across his face. ® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 

855-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 
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Vermont Considers Redefining ‘Local’ Schools 


F our days a week, Andrew Pond 
dons a sport coat and drives 30 
miles from his home in Bolton 
to the Statehouse in Montpelier. 
Pond has been on strike from his job 
as a service representative at FairPoint 
Communications since last October. He 
spent time on the picket line, caught up on 
errands and then decided he needed “more 
structure.” 

As a Bolton school board member and 
father of two, 48-year-old Pond decided 
that the best way to spend his idle time 
was to follow the debate over the future 
of Vermont's schools. He spends most 
weekdays sitting on a padded bench in the 
House Education Committee’s cramped 
meeting room on the second floor of the 
Statehouse. 

For the past few years. Pond’s town has 
been confronting the very issue the legis- 
lature is now debating; What can govern- 
ment do to slow rising property taxes as 
enrollment in Vermont’s schools continues 
to shrink? 

In November, Bolton answered that 
question by merging into a school dis- 
trict with nearby Richmond, Jericho and 
Underhill. 

Now the legislature is pondering 
whether to lure, nudge or mandate com- 
munities across the state to do the same. 
The debate will force Vermonters from 
Bakersfield to Wilmington to consider 
whether they can afford to stay small. 

Last Thursday, House Education 
Committee chair Dave Sharpe unveiled 
draft legislation that would merge 
Vermont’s 277 school districts into far 
§ fewer, larger districts. 

£ The bill gives districts until 2018 to re- 
£ configure themselves and meet education 
2 standards, but failing that they would be 
£ forced to consolidate. Small school grants 
S and "phantom student” subsidies that have 
been a lifeline for the most rural Vermont 
communities would be eliminated, accord- 
12 ing to the bill. 

2 With rising property taxes hanging 
9 overhead, Vermont could be on the verge of 
changing the definition of “local” schools. 

Reimagining ‘Local’ 

w Consolidation makes sense to Pond. 
i When his son started at Smilie Memorial 
z School in 2004, the school had a total of 
3 25 kindergarteners. Last year and the year 

before, the fourth grade at Smilie had just 
nine students, Pond said. 

As Bolton's enrollment shrank, taxes 
a rose, residents rejected the budget and the 
£ school board was forced to make deep cuts. 
1 Last November, fourofthe five towns that 

< make up the Chittenden East Supervisory 
3 Union — including Bolton — voted to dis- 
£ solve their elementary school boards and 



merge into a single district, which would be 
governed by one 15-member board. Pond is 
a member of that new board. 

“I have a much higher degree of con- 
fidence that, as part of this larger district, 
Bolton will retain a better quality of educa- 
tion than they might have,” Pond said. 

Not everybody has such confidence. 

SCHOOLS ARE GOING TO CLOSE 
IN THE STATE OF VERMONT 
WHETHER WE PUT SOME SORT 
OF MANDATORY CLOSURE 
LANGUAGE IN THERE OR NOT. 

HOUSE SPEAKER SHAP SMITH 
(D-MORRISTOWN) 

A fifth town in the union, Huntington, 
rejected the merger and decided to retain 
its local elementary school board. 

Last week, several Huntington resi- 
dents traveled to Montpelier to offer the 
House Education Committee a different 
perspective. They argued there was no 
evidence that merging would save money 
or improve education. Rather, they said, 
Huntington would lose local control of the 
town’s Brewster Pierce Memorial School. 

“I don’t believe we should change die 
definition of what a community is,” said 
Gail Conley, a retired school superinten- 
dent who lives in Huntington. 

Other small-school supporters were 
so fearful that their voices were being 
drowned out that they formed an advocacy 
group, hired Montpelier lobbying firm 


Action Circles and are trying to make the 
case that smaller can be better. 

“There are some strong merits to small 
schools," said Chris Tormey, a member of 
the group that calls itself Vermonters for 
Schools and Communities. He’s a school 
board member in Cabot, which operates 
a prekindergarten-12 school with roughly 
200 students. 

Students there are heavily involved 
in extracurricular activities, have strong 
test scores and take advanced-placement 
courses at a higher-than-average rate, he 

Cabot has only one science teacher, 
Tormey told the Senate Education 
Committee last week. That’s good, he 
argued. In a small school, students and 
teachers get to know each other well. 

Committee chair Ann Cummings 
(D-Washington) came to the opposite 
conclusion. “I get concerned if there’s only 
one science teacher in a school,” she said 
later. “I think it’s somewhat idealistic to 
say every kid is going to do well under one 
teacher.” 


The Cost of Small 

The debate over school consolidation is 
hardly new in Vermont. Last week, as the 
Senate committee discussed the issue, Sen. 
Bill Doyle (R-Washington) pulled out a 
1968 report he authored on the topic. 

The state had 283 school districts then. 
It now has 277. 

The debate was reinvigorated last 
March when 35 school districts voted 
down proposed budgets. In November, 
voters appeared to vent their frustrations 
over rising property taxes by opposing 
Democratic legislators and Gov. Peter 


g Shumlin. The former lost seats in the 
3 House and Senate, while the latter nearly 
| lost reelection. 

% “I was one of those people who knocked 

K on doors and heard about property 
» taxes,” said Sharpe, whose Democratic 
| district-mate, Mike Fisher, was defeated 
by Republican Fred Baser. “We have to 
do a better job. We can’t just spend more 
money.” 

The House and Senate are working 
together on the topic in a way that eluded 
them in previous years. “That’s what 
happens when you have an election that 
sends such a big surprise as the last one,” 
said Senate Majority Leader Philip Baruth 
(D-Chittenden). “There is going to be 
something major done this year.” 

“Something major" could include fur- 
ther shifting the cost of education from 
property taxes to income taxes. Proposals 
to accomplish that are still emerging. 

But lawmakers and the Shumlin ad- 
ministration are focusing much of their at- 
tention on whether Vermont can afford so 
many school districts. It's clear that small 
schools will increasingly have to prove 
their worth. 

Education Secretary Rebecca 
Holcombe has produced data demonstrat- 
ing the real cost of smalL When people see 
those costs, she argued, they might make 
different decisions about their schools. 

Holcombe has asked legislators to 
phase out small school grants, which go 
to schools with fewer than 100 students or 
an average grade size of less than 20. She 
also hopes to decrease so-called "phantom 
student” subsidies, which protect schools 
from a decrease in funding should enroll- 
ment dip by more than 3.5 percent. By 
counting “phantom students,” schools ef- 
fectively pad their enrollment in order to 
retain funding. 

Holcombe has also proposed requiring 
schools to meet standards that take into 
consideration per-pupil spending and 
student-teacher ratios. Small schools with 
high per-pupil spending that are unable to 
meet sufficient standards would be par- 
ticularly targeted, Holcombe said. 

If a school doesn’t make the grade, 
Holcombe wants the State Board of 
Education to intervene and even close 
those that can’t — or won’t — make im- 
provements. “The reality is none of us 
want declining enrollment. It is the hand 
we’re being dealt,” Holcombe said. “We all 
have to make choices.” 

The state is paying $7.5 million in small 
school grants this year. Cabot, for example, 
received one for $163,156. The district also 
counted 15.4 phantom students. Take away 
both the grant and the phantom student 
subsidy, and Cabot’s equalized tax rates 
would soar from $1,579 to $1,872 per $100 
of assessed value. Taxes on a $250,000 



house could go from $3,847 to $4,680 with 
no adjustment for income. 

Sharpe agrees that showing the real 
cost of small schools is an eye-opener. The 
town of Addison opted against merging 
with neighbors, he noted, but if residents 
faced a tax rate that reflected the real cost 
of educating their children, they might 
have chosen to merge. 

“Why are we incentivizing small 
schools not to do what is best for their 
students?” Sharpe asked. 

Those receiving small school grants 
see things differently. They consider 
the grants part of the deal struck when 
the state adopted Act 60, the 1997 law 
designed to equalize education across 
the state, said Vermont School Boards 
Association executive director Steve Dale. 
One-third of his member boards receive 
small school grants. 

Rep. Heidi Scheuermann (R-Stowe) 
called the elimination of small school 
grants a “passive-aggressive way for the 
state to close schools." 

Tormey said losing the small school 
grant would force Cabot to make signifi- 
cant cuts. “My concern is that some of the 
very large strengths of a school like Cabot 
and other small schools would likely be 
lost,” he said. 

Susan Clark of Middlesex, another 
member of Vermonters for Schools and 
Communities, told the House Education 
Committee that small schools are what 
make Vermont communities special. 
“Local is probably the single thing 
Vermont does best,” she said. “There are 
other states that are desperate for what 
we take for granted.” 

In Bolton, Pond said his perspective 
on “local” changed as his school board 
looked at its options in recent years. “I 
began to realize what I thought of as ‘we’ 
was changing. ‘We’ was no longer Bolton. 
I began to realize ‘we’ was Chittenden 
East,” he said. 

Under state law, schools in a newly 
merged district are protected from closure 
for the first four years. While there are no 
guarantees after that, Pond said he thinks 
the merger creates options other than 
elimination. Smilie, which is the smallest 
school in the newly formed district, could 
become a magnet school or a pre-K-3 
school, he said. 


House Speaker Shap Smith 
(D-Morristown) said reality dictates that 
declining enrollments mean school clo- 
sures are likely — regardless of what the 
legislature does. 

"Schools are going to close in the state 
of Vermont whether we put some sort of 
mandatory closure language in there or 
not,” he said. “The pressures that they're 
feeling mean some of those schools are 
going to close.” 

‘A Path in Between’ 

In the last month, legislators have sifted 
through more than 100 ideas submitted 
by members of the public about how to 
improve the state’s education system. 

“An overwhelming majority of recom- 
mendations and testimony in this building, 
and a growing sense among legislators, is 
that we have to look at larger school dis- 
tricts,” Sharpe said. “There are probably 
SO ways to do that.” 

The bill he unveiled in committee 
last week proposes to do so by requiring 
school districts to come up with their own 
reconfigurations by 2018. Failing that, 
they’d be forced to merge along the lines of 
the state’s current 67 supervisory unions. 

Sharpe said that falls somewhere 
between voluntary consolidation, which 
most communities ignore, and mandatory 
consolidation, which scares many of them. 

"We have to find a path in between 
that allows local input,” Sharpe said. 
Cummings, his Senate counterpart, 
agreed. It’s also clear, though, that at 
some point the state would step in with a 
hammer. 

“I’d like to allow districts some flex- 
ibility,” Cummings said. “My preference 
would be to give them some very definite 
goals we expect them to achieve. If they 
don’t, we may have to step in.” 

That could be a tough sell. 

‘It’s going to cause a big ruckus," 
Scheuermann said. “I would prefer things 
be brought back closer to local communi- 
ties.” She proposes a plan that would create 
15 regional unions. Within them, decisions 
and spending would be controlled locally. 
So far, her plan has gained little traction. 
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A home loan just for you. 


“Thank you for helping my 
boyfriend and me make our 
dream come true. You guys 
were amazing to work 
with and answered our 
questions as quickly 
as you could.” -Katie 


Mfl North 

Country 

Your community credit union 


www.northcountry.org 


Let us create a home loan that’s perfect for you. 


Free pre-approvals 
Competitive rates 

(fixed and adjustable) 

Local service 
■ As little as 3% down 

Thousands of Vermonters have 
trusted NorthCountry with their 
home loans, and we'll take care 
of you, too! 


“My feedback 
is nothing but 
positive. Being 
able to process online 
was a plus for me and 
my family’s schedule. 
Responses were quick 
and upfront. You were 
also very responsive, 
positive and helpful 
when we increased the 


LocAimatters 


For Many Temps in State Jobs, 
Health Insurance Is Not an Option 



D ozens of people hired to enroll 
residents in health insurance 
plans through Vermont’s online 
exchange lacked a key benefit for 
much of last year: health care coverage. 

“It is a cruel irony,” said Vermont 
Workers’ Center executive director James 
Haslam. 

Even as the legislature wrestles with 
issues such as mandating sick pay for all 
workers and trying to get universal health 
care, a sizable number of the people work- 
ing for the state receive no benefits. 

Vermont employs about 8,600 full- 
time workers. More than 2,000 additional 
people work for Vermont in temporary 
positions without benefits. 

State officials used temporary workers 
to fill critical customer service jobs for 
Vermont Health Connect, which launched 
in October 2013. But because the state 
doesn’t extend benefits to temps, those 
workers were not offered coverage. 

After Haslam’s organization spear- 
headed a Health Care Is a Human Right 
campaign, he heard from several of those 
temps. They said that they looked at pur- 
chasing health insurance on their own but 
found it too expensive. “They chose to go 
without benefits and pay a penalty," he said. 

None of those workers wanted to talk 
to the press for fear of being fired, Haslam 
said. One confirmed that worry in a phone 
chat with a reporter, but declined to say 
anything more. 

x “When you don’t have job security,” 
£ Haslam said, “how is it possible to advo- 
5 cate for yourself?” 

g A year ago, temporary slots authorized 
5 for Vermont Health Connect totaled 
more than 100. Positions had been added 
to the health access eligibility unit of the 
Vermont Department for Children and 
0 Families, based in Essex. With the launch 
5 of the federally mandated health insur- 
o ance exchange, the unit had a new task: to 
evaluate the eligibility of Vermont Health 
5 Connect customers for federal tax credits 
and state premium assistance. 

Maribeth Spellman, the state’s human 
w resources commissioner, defended the 
< decision to use temps. “It is a little risky 
z creating 113 full-time positions when you 
3 don't know what your need is going to be 
or what the funding will be. It invites cau- 
tion,” she said. However, the lack of bene- 
fits and limited term of the positions made 
a it difficult to attract and retain workers, 
(z Spellman acknowledged. The state was 
1 never able to fill more than half the slots. 

< Thanks to a hiring experiment or “posi- 
3 tion pilot” authorized by the legislature last 
2 year, DCF was able to convert 113 temporary 


call-center positions into 73 full-time slots 
— with benefits — in September. The posi- 
tion pilot also gave hiring flexibility to a few 
other state departments. Since summer, 141 
temporary or contract positions have been 
converted to full-time slots with benefits. 

The position pilot beefed up the staff in 
the health eligibility unit just in time for 
the health insurance exchange’s second 
open-enrollment period, which began in 
November and wraps up on February 15. 
The positions in this unit are “limited ser- 
vice” rather than permanent, which means 
they are authorized for two to three years, 
with extensions possible. 

“This produced better outcomes for 
both staff and for the Vermonters they 
serve,” said Lawrence Miller, Gov. Peter 
Shumlin's senior adviser and chief of 
health care reform. 

The 73 full-time positions cost the state 
the same amount as the 113 temporary 


slots — a condition set by the legislature. 
Cost is especially important because the 
federal funding that paid for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of Vermont Health 
Connect during its launch year must be 
replaced with state dollars — $51 million 
in the upcoming budget year. And lawmak- 
ers are wrestling with a $93 million gap 
between projected revenues and spending 

There's another group of people who 
work for the state but receive no benefits: 
private contractors. 

The 2014 Workforce Report shows 
that the state spent $92.6 million on 2,011 
personal-services contracts issued in the 
year ending June 30. Those contracts are 
agreements under which an individual or 
entity provides a service valued at $10,000 

Two contract companies are providing 
critical customer-support services to the 
state's health insurance programs. Yet even 


1 as the state relies on contractors, it has also 
t challenged how some private employers 
| use them. The Department of Labor has 
taken legal actions against numerous busi- 
nesses it claims misclassified workers as 
independent contractors to avoid paying 
for their unemployment insurance and 
workers’ compensation insurance. 

Lawmakers have wrestled with bills that 
would change the definition of independent 
contractors but have been unsuccessful be- 
cause they have yet to find a way to please 
both businesses and the labor department. 

The state has contracted call-taking 
services for its subsidized health pro- 
grams for 17 years. The 90 folks answering 
Vermont Health Connect phone lines all 
work for the contractor Maximus at a call 
center based in downtown Burlington. 
Maximus handled calls for the state prior 
to the launch of Vermont Health Connect. 

Most of the 90 call-takers are full-time 
Maximus employees, although they may 
have started as temps because the contrac- 
tor uses an employment agency to find 
workers, said Sean Sheehan, public infor- 
mation officer at Vermont Health Connect. 
Once Maximus hires them, the call-takers 
become eligible for the company’s health- 
insurance benefit, which includes medical, 
dental and vision coverage. 

The company and workers share the 
expense, but the Maximus website doesn’t 
specify the workers’ share of the insurance 
premiums or size of the deductible they pay. 
It does note that employees cover the full 
cost of vision insurance. Maximus spokes- 
person Jessica Klenk declined to comment. 

Last summer, the state hired another 
contractor — Optumlnsight — to help fix 
the myriad problems at Vermont Health 
Connect — including a backlog of 14,000 
cases in which Vermonters needed to make 
changes in their insurance. Optum hired 
temporary workers in North Carolina, 
Florida and Texas. Their benefits de- 
pended on the temp agency that supplied 
them to Optum, said Christine Farazi, an 
Optum spokeswoman. 

The Optum operations in Texas and 
Florida closed in late December after much 
of the backlog had been eliminated, but a 
small contingent remains in North Carolina. 

For more than a decade, governors and 
lawmakers limited the number of full- 
time, permanent state workers because 
politicians saw that as a measure of the 
size of state government. They didn’t want 
the public to blame them for unbridled 
government growth, and temps and con- 
tractors were away around the cap. 
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Vermont Gas Pulls Plug 
on Phase Two of Pipeline 

Vermont Gas on Tuesday canceled a planned second leg of a controversial 
natural gas pipeline project that would have extended from Middlebury to 
Tlconderoga, N.Y. 

The move came after increased costs prompted the projects biggest 
funding source and customer, International Paper, to pull out of an agree- 
ment with Vermont Gas, according to Don Rendall, the latter company's 
president and chief executive officer. 

A new assessment of the project showed that the price tag had increased 
by more than $30 million, from $74.4 million to $105 million, according to 
Vermont Gas vice president Jim Sinclair. 

"It was IP’s decision to withdraw," Rendall said in an interview Tuesday 
afternoon. "We tried and could not get to a mutually beneficial outcome." 

IP spokeswoman Donna Wadsworth did not respond to a request for 

Pipeline opponents, who had argued the project was environmentally 
risky and that its costs were being understated, heralded the decision. 

"I'm excited," said Mary Martin of Cornwall, whose farm was on the pro- 
posed pipeline path. "The first thing we’re going to do is organize a party.” 

The change will not affect phase one of the project, a 41-mile stretch under 
construction from Colchester to Middlebury, Rendall said. But opponents said 
Tuesday's announcement gave them renewed drive to fight phase one. 

Gov. Peter Shumlin, whose Department of Public Service had backed the 
project said he supports the decision, based on the new projections. 

"I am determined to get natural gas to Vermonters." Shumlin said at a 
press conference. Still, he added, "It has to be affordable." 

The canceled portion of the project would have connected the pipeline to 
the paper plant with a link running under Lake Champlain. 

Phase one has also seen dramatic cost increases, which have prompted 
the Vermont Public Service Board to review whether it should pull the proj- 
ects certificate of public good, 

The second leg of the project would have allowed Vermont Gas to more 
quickly connect natural gas to Rutland, a plan that had been dubbed phase 
three. Vermont Gas still has its eye on Rutland, Rendall said. 

"We will now focus our efforts on completing phase one of our expansion 
plan to serve Addison County as far south as Middlebury and explore creative 
options to more Vermont communities, including Rutland," he said. 

Rendall said "$8 million-plus" has been spent planning phase two. The 
bulk of that will be paid by International Paper, he said, but the exact bill for 
Vermont Gas has yet to be worked out. 

"Our customers will not see a significant impact" Rendall said. 

Vermont Gas previously disclosed that the cost of phase one had in- 
creased from $86 million to $154 million, but company officials said they still 
consider the project viable. 

"We are planning to complete phase one," Rendall said. 

The PSB will decide in the coming weeks whether the company will be 
allowed to do that. 

Martin said opponents won’t stop working to defeat it. "We’d like it thrown 

Paul Burns, executive director of the Vermont Public Interest Research 
Group, which opposes the pipeline, acknowledged it would be an "astound- 
ing" decision if either Vermont Gas or the PSB halts phase one. But. he said, "I 
think it's a very real possibility." 

A coalition of organizations including Just Power, Rising Tide Vermont 
and 350 Vermont renewed calls Tuesday to cancel the entire project. 

TERRI HALLENBECK 


At Lobbyist Fundraiser, Republicans 
Support Banning Lobbyist Fundraisers 



Last Wednesday, 40 lobbyists, lawmakers and former 
candidates gathered in Montpelier at a Republican 
fundraiser sponsored by tobacco, telecommunications 
and lobbying firms. Contract lobbyists and their clients 
mingled around a buffet table at the Capitol Plaza, 
chatting with six of Vermont’s nine GOP senators, a 
slew of House Republicans and Lt.Gov. Phil Scott. 

The event was hosted by the Green Mountain 
Republican Senate Committee, which raises money 
to finance the political campaigns of its members. But 
Senate Minority Leader Joe Benning (R-Caledonia) 
and his colleagues said they were merely invited 
guests and played no role in organizing it. 

Benning had a list of corporate sponsors to 
thank when he went to the podium to introduce 
himself, Scott and House Minority Leader Don Turner 
(R-Milton). But, noticing a reporter in the room, he 
opted against reading it. 

"I would normally at this point in time introduce 
all the fine folks that have brought this dinner and 
drink occasion to us. but all you gotta do is pick up to- 
morrow's Seven Days and you'll read all your names," 
Benning said. 

According to the list, which was left on the 
podium, top donors included tobacco giant Reynolds 
American, Comcast AT&T. FedEx and the Montpelier 
lobbying firms Necrason Group and KSE Partners. 


Statehouse’s top contract lobbyists. Vermont Retail 
& Grocers Association president Jim Harrison said it 
was a harmless opportunity for lawmakers and advo- 
cates to get to know one another. 



"I'm socializing and networking and, shortly, on 
my way home," he said. 

Somewhat surprisingly, several senators who 
attended the event indicated it made them feel 
uncomfortable. 

Sen. Kevin Mullin (R-Rutland). who chairs the 
Senate Committee on Economic Development. 
Housing and General Affairs, said he believed that 
such fundraisers were often used — at least by 
Democrats — as a means of selling access. 

"I know from several people that have told me 
stories about how if they want to get before a com- 
mittee, they’re supposed to come to some of the 
Democratic fundraisers." he said. "That goes back a 

Mullin said he was planning to support legislation 
introduced by Rep. Kurt Wright (R-Burlington). Rep. 
Patti Komline (R-Dorset) and a tripartisan group of 
colleagues. The bill would ban political action com- 
mittees and parties from raising campaign cash 
while the legislature is in session. 

Currently, lawmakers themselves are barred 
from doing so, but they can legally launder the 
money through PACs such as the Green Mountain 
Republican Senate Committee, House Democrats 
and Republicans alike engage in the practice, but 
Senate Democrats have ceased raising money 
from lobbyists while legislators are in Montpelier, 
according to Senate Majority Leader Phil Baruth 
(D-Chittenden). 

Wright's and Komline^ proposal found sup- 
port from a surprising number of lawmakers at the 

Even Benning, the fundraiser's master of ceremo- 
nies. said he supported banning such events in the 
future. In fact, he said, he was planning to introduce a 
Senate version of Wright's and KomlineS bill. 

“We're all scratching our heads wondering if this 
is the kind of thing that should be happening during 
the session." Benning said on his way out the door. 
"And right now both sides are doing it, so both sides 
are gonna say. Well, it's perfectly legal.' but there are 
several of us who have raised the question: It could 
look better than it does." 


PAUL HEINTZ 




Feedback 


local matters 


Burlington," January 7] were responsible 
for several of our choices: Nik, for our 
grid-tied photovoltaic panels; Li Ling 
encouraged us to visit the Vermod oper- 
ation in Wilder where we learned about 
cold-climate heat pumps [“Vermod: 
Redesigning the Mobile Home for the 
21st Century,” January 7], 

Eric installed three of them: a wall- 
hung mini-split, a cassette concealed 
above our kitchen ceiling, and a ducted 
unit for our living room and dining room 
— all run by a 30.000BTU hyper-heat 
compressor. We simply set the ther- 
mostat and have enjoyed comfortable 
indoor temps, even when it's been 15 
below zero outside. R40 walls and R80 
in the attic keeps the heat inside. An 
HRV keeps the indoor air fresh. We love 
this place! 

Dotty Kyle & Eric Brattstrom 

WARREN 


PUT THAT IN YOUR PIPE 

[Re “New ‘Don’ for Vermont Gas: Can 
Rendall Win the Pipeline Battle?” 
January 28]: Vermont Gas is now trying 
to buy off the town of Cornwall 
so that they can lay a pipe 
across Lake Champlain to a 
business — International Paper 
— in another state! I am against 
this planned phase. Why? 

Should the pipe leak, either 
during construction or once 
in the lake, the destruction of 
the lake’s ecosystem will be 
catastrophic. Lake Champlain 
is a gem that we need to take 
care of, not take chances with. 
s Cornwallians are also horrified 
g that we’re being offered money 
> to smooth the path. We simply 
5 do not want this pipe laid anywhere! 

Carolyn Van Vleck 
S CORNWALL 


^ CRACKING THE CODES 

5 Ido have some answers regarding [WTF: 
g Why is Burlington Often Abbreviated 
■fl as BTV?” January 28]: A person by the 
<5 name of Edward F. Knapp served as 
commissioner of aviation back in the 
middle of last century. Serving in that 
w role, he did much to save the locally run 

2 airports by consolidating them under 
£ state ownership and control. He went on 
w to lead the National Association of State 

Aviation Officials. 

When it came time to designate the 
g Newport Airport, someone took the op- 
[U portunity to drop Knapp’s initials into 
J place. This, of course, was before the 
« decision to designate what had been the 

3 Barre-Montpelier Airport as the Edward 
° F. Knapp Airport, which did happen 


later. But Newport already had those 
initials, and the Montpelier airport al- 
ready had MPV. We who ran the 10 state 
airports often got confused. 

Everyone desired unique identifiers, 
to offer shorthand ticket processing as 
well as destination clarity. So while the 
current International Air Transport 
Association is technically only an inter- 
national arrangement to assure unique 
identifiers for passenger airline airports 
throughout the world, there is preexist- 
ing history to IATA that included abbre- 
viations for train stations. You will find 
these designations still used by Amtrak 
— although technically Amtrak does de- 
viate from IATA in some instances. 

MPR is the train station at Montpelier 
Junction. That left the Barre-Montpelier 
airport with MPV — which was a bit of 
a dis on Barre, come to think of it. The 
train station did come first, after all, so it 
got something a bit more logical by way 
of three-letter code. 

Along those lines, the Amtrak station 
serving Burlington is really in Essex 
Junction and thus is ESX. But there is 
a train station in Burlington, too, which 


hazarding a guess that it had something 
better than BTV. 

Rutland has a similar distinction be- 
tween its rail station and airport: RUD 
and RUT. 

The airports that did not have sched- 
uled passenger service did not get three- 
letter codes, instead receiving a mixture 
of numbers and letters. Middlebury, 
which never had passenger service, is 
known as 6B0. Several airports that 
used to have scheduled service, such 
as Montpelier and Newport, but no 
longer do, retained their three-letter 

I hope this clarifies. 

Greg Maguire 

MONTPELIER 

Maguire was director of rail, air 
and public transportation for the 
Vermont Agency of Transportation 
from 1997 to 1999. 


‘Local’ Schools « pi? 


Lots of Attention 

When Holcombe presented the Shumlin 
administration’s education agenda to 
the House committee two weeks ago, 27 
visitors crammed into the room to listen. 

“I’m glad to see education’s finally get- 
ting the attention it deserves,” Holcombe 

Joel Cook, who represents the 
Vermont-National Education Association 
teachers union, was amongthose squeezed 
into a comer. In 23 years following educa- 
tion issues in the Statehouse, he's seen a 
lot of ideas fail. "I’ve seen all of it, and most 
of it more often than once,” Cook said. “It 
gives me some measure of insight about 
the practicality of some of the ideas.” 

"Our primary interest is in insulating 
our children and teachers in the class- 
room,” Cook said later. 

Unlike Cook, Pond is a newcomer to 
the Statehouse, but he already blends 


State Temps «pib 

Steve Howard, executive director of the 
Vermont State Employees' Association, 
says many state temps “should be perma- 
nent, classified state workers with all the 
benefits, because they are doing the work 
of state workers.” 

The union argues that many temporary 
employees are “exploited” because they 
often work side by side with permanent 
staff but receive none of the benefits, such 
as health insurance, vacation or sick time. 

Leslie Matthews, chair of the VSEA’s 
legislative committee, cited temps in the 
corrections department and in the state’s 
environmental lab as examples of slots 
that ought to be permanent. 

But commissioner Spellman believes 
that temps have a place in state govern- 
ment She described short-term jobs for 
which temporary workers are appropri- 
ate, such as supplementary workers who 
help process income-tax filings, summer 
state park and historic site staff, and extra 
drivers for winter plowing. 

In 2014, the VSEA went to bat for temps, 
pressing the state to grant them sick days. 
“That is a pretty basic value,” Howard said. 
“If you are sick, you should be able to stay 
home.” Union members supported the ini- 
tiative partly out of self-interest, Howard 
acknowledged; permanent workers didn’t 
want to be exposed to illnesses because 
temps came to work sick. 

Howard said the provision was axed 
at the last minute because Senate lead- 
ers wanted to avoid a floor fight over the 
more controversial push to mandate paid 
sick leave for all workplaces. Instead, 
lawmakers directed Spellman to look at 
the feasibility of providing sick leave for 
temporary workers. 



in. He learned early on that if he wears 
a jacket, people take him more seriously. 
He’s watched as longtime lobbyists 
register their opinions on a topic with a 
carefully timed roll of their eyes. And he’s 
noticed that Holcombe talks about goals 
but steers clear of declarations, and he 
wonders if that’s the mark of a political 
appointee being careful not to offend. 

"She doesn’t come out and say what we 
ought to do,” he said. “She’s very good at 
not answering the questions.” 

Pond hopes for a resolution to the 
nearly four-month-old FairPoint strike 
that put him out of work, but he’s also 
riveted by where the education debate is 
headed. “It's a real gift to immerse myself 
in the political process,” he said. “It’ll be 
sad when I can’t be there anymore.” © 

Contact: terri@sevendaysvt.com, 

999-9994, @terrivt 


Spellman’s report, filed with the leg- 
islature in January, pegged the cost at 
$420,000 if 2,000 temporary employees 
used 80 percent of their sick leave and 
other workers had to be hired to fill in. 
The report recommends a simple struc- 
ture for the benefit if it were to be offered: 
Workers would earn one hour of sick leave 
for each 40 hours they work. 

Lawmakers face another round of lob- 
bying and debate over sick pay, and Howard 
said he expects the Senate Economic 
Development, Housing and General Affairs 
Committee to take up a bill mandating that 
all employers offer sick leave. 

Meanwhile, the position pilot — which 
converts temps to permanent state work- 
ers — will come up for review as budget 
writers develop next year's spending plan. 

Some lawmakers, such as Assistant 
House Republican Leader Brian Savage 
of Swanton, have yet to be persuaded 
that adding more permanent and limited- 
service employees to the state workforce 
is a good idea. 

Savage worries that the long-term costs 
of bulking up the state workforce haven’t 
been taken into account. He noted, for 
example, that the state has struggled to 
get its pension program on sustainable 
footing, and hiring more people could ag- 
gravate the problem. 

Given the state’s short-term financial 
struggles, Savage also questions a hiring 
strategy that seems contrary to what most 
businesses do in hard times. “It is the 
reverse,” he said. “Usually private indus- 
try will do outsourcing instead of hiring 
people.” © 

Contact: nancy@sevendaysvt.com, 343-9288 




BURLINGTON'S CHOICE 


Mayor Weinberger's 
Unwelcome Plans 

Weinberger won't say much about where he wants to take 
Burlington. But it looks like a one-way ride to anywhere USA. 
If he gets another term, we'll see: 




MORE PHOTO OPS, expensive studies, and outside consultants; 
less involvement of neighborhoods in the decisions that matter 

BIG PROMISES - BUT NO ACTION - on issues like stabilizing 
rents, pushing for high wages, preserving open space, and reform- 
ing the Police Department 

LOST OPPORTUNITIES TO LEAD on dimate change, marijuana 
reform, and setting standards for public-private partnerships 




VOTE MARCH 3 
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Greg Guma's 
Innovative Solul 

Greg will promote real communit 
answers that balance efficiency a 
and fairness. His plans indude: 

RESPONSIBLE GROWTH that p 
fication and preserves zoning lim 
Enterprise Zone 

CONVENING CONSERVATION I 

ers to save as much open space a: 
Burlington College land 

TOUGH NEGOTIATIONS with U 
largest institutional partner take 
its students 


RESTORED NPA FUNDING torn 
reform of the commission system 
accountability 


DECISIVE LEADERSHIP to rec 
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Back to the Landscape: 
a Solution for Burlington Bus Hub 


D esigned landscapes of architec- § 
tnre’s modern era — the half- a 
century that ended in the late | 
1970s — are often neglected, § 
demolished or developed beyond rec- s 
ognition. That hasn’t boded well for the i 
works of the 20th century's most influ- 
ential landscape architect, Dan Kiley, a 
longtime Vermonter whose office was lo- 
cated in Charlotte for most of his career. 

In fact, the worldwide threat to Kiley’s 
works prompted the Washington, D.C., 
nonprofit advocacy group the Cultural 
Landscape Foundation (TCLF) to dedi- 
cate to him its 2013 “Landslide” — an 
annual compendium of threatened or 
at-risk landscapes. 

Yet the fate of Kiley’s only surviving 
completed landscape in Vermont now 
looks surprisingly sunny. In 1977, he 
designed the diagonally oriented grid of 
honey locust trees that surrounds three 
sides of modernist architect Edward 
Larrabee Barnes’ Cathedral of the 
Immaculate Conception in downtown 
Burlington. The small park was previ- 
ously threatened both by neglect — the 
church lacked funds to keep it up — and by 
the choice of an adjacent street St Paul, 
for the site of Burlington’s new bus hub. 

Now, thanks to an agreement be- 
tween the preservation community and 
the Chittenden County Transportation 
Authority, the grove will gain $60,000 
worth of an arborist’s attention during 
construction of the hub, which begins in 
May, according to CCTA project manager 
steve carlson. Crucially, pedestrian views 
of the park on the approach from Church 
Street will be preserved. By July 2016, 
riders will be able to wait for buses in an 
air-conditioned or heated, glass-enclosed 
room — and still enjoy the grove next door. 

Admittedly, the Burlington church 
park does not have the same visual 
impact as, say, Kiley’s formal design for 
L’Esplanade du General de Gaulle in Paris 
(1978), or the pure experiential pleasure 
of his oasis-like South Garden at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, which remains a 
healthy version of its 1962 original instal- 
lation. Both those landscapes feature 
prominently in a traveling exhibit about 
surviving Kiley masterpieces that TCLF 
created in tandem with its Landslide 
designation. The exhibit includes Kiley’s 
Charlotte office grounds but does not 
mention the Burlington site. 

Nonetheless, says laura trieschmann, 
state historic preservation officer at the 




VERMONT DIVISION FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION, 

Kiley’s work is “nationally significant,” 
so the church park is worth conserving. 

The original design of the bus hub, 
Trieschmann comments, would have 
been “overwhelming.” Developed be- 
tween 2011 and 2012, that design posited 
a two-story structure with a 360-foot- 
long, 70-foot-wide arched glass roof that 
would have covered and enclosed the 
entire side of the street adjacent to the 
church property. 

“It was quite ambitious,” recalls 
principal architect richard deane of 
truexcullins, who designed both the 
original and revised plans with help from 
project manager ben allred and technical 
director peter burns, and early input from 
project architect cam featherstonhaugh. 

The design team intended the glass 
roof and glass wall panels supporting it 
to conserve views of the park. But those 
panels were to be mounted on a low con- 
crete wall that ran the length of the street 
That feature, says Trieschmann, “created 
a physical disconnect with the church 
property. And the park was never meant 
to be seen from an enclosure,” she adds. 


The new design moves the second 
story below grade and trades the enor- 
mous roof for a more modest one that 
merely spans the width of the in-street 
island and attached waiting room. In 
place of the low concrete wall, a black 
iron fence will separate the park from 
the hub, and a diagonal concrete walk- 
way that exits on St. Paul Street will 
be dug up. The last two changes are 
required for safety reasons, to prevent 
pedestrians from cutting across the hub. 

One loss on the preservation side 
hasn’t changed from the old design to 
the new. What remains of the row of 
trees along St. Paul Street, which were 


unfortunately planted in the city right- 
of-way, will be removed. 

Amazingly, the final design appears 
to make everyone happy — including 
Kiley's associate, peter ker walker, who 
was principal-in-charge on the cathe- 
dral site. (Kiley’s firm was known for a 
time as Kiley Tyndall Walker and then, 
from around 1980, as Kiley Walker, until 
Walker left in 1986. Kiley died in 2004.) 

“To my mind, the transit authority 
is doing good things,” says Walker, 78, 
from the office in Charlotte where he 
still works. 

Walker is advising CCTA on rehabili- 
tating the trees. The agreement spells 
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out nine preservation-minded measures 
that include deadwood and structural 
pruning, root and soil aeration, resisto- 
graph testing for interior fungal growth, 
and planting of five new trees. Walker 
has helped select an arborist and has ad- 
vised CCTA to scaffold and burlap the 
row of trees closest to the hub during 
construction. 

He notes that the trees haven’t been 
tended since they were planted. “They 
were, I would say, in shock,” Walker re- 
calls thinking after viewing them with 
CCTA officials. Not only were locusts 
lost along St. Paul Street, but the row 
closest to the cathedral was missing; the 
church had removed it to discourage 
kids from climbing on the church roof. 

“But, by and large,” says Walker, “the 
grove is still there, and can be tended, 
and the removals really haven't upset 
the formality of the plantings. We are 
safeguarding what we have.” 

Architect Deane says of the new 
hub design, “We’re happier where 
we’ve come down. It’s less complicated 
and more appropriately scaled.” And, 
though excavating is expensive, the 


final tab will be closer to budget than 
were the projected costs for the two- 
story structure. The project will now 
cost $9.6 million, of which almost $8 
million comes from federal sources, says 
CCTA’s Carlson. 

Trieschmann is happy, too. “We defi- 
nitely like the one-story structure,” she 
says, and adds that, overall, the struc- 
ture is “very respectful of Kiley and the 
historic buildings in the area.” 

Carlson says the CCTA “bent over 
backward” to accommodate the preser- 
vation community. The transit authority 
lost a cherished feature in the process: a 
second-floor meeting room that “would 
have been a great resource,” he says, not 
just for CCTA and its clientele but for 
other community groups. The below- 
grade level — which will contain a break 
room for the drivers with a kitchen, nap 
room and gendered bathrooms — was 
too small to include a meeting room. 

Nevertheless, the consensus design 
may make the bus drivers, their custom- 
ers and the public the biggest winners. 

Drivers have had to deal with a tiny 
break-room-cum-single-bathroom since 
the old hub, inadequately sized for use 
by just four buses, opened along Cherry’ 
Street in 1981. A second break room 
down the street was displaced when 
L.L.Bean moved in last summer, forcing 
drivers to make their way to gendered 
bathrooms several flights up behind the 
clothing store. 

“It’s a nightmare,” declares seven-year 
CCTA driver jim fouts, 55, of Fairfax. 
“There are the safety’ concerns about cross- 
ing Church Street, and the glassed waiting 
area is incredibly cold in the winter. 

“The new design looks incredible,” 
says Fouts, who volunteered the drivers' 
perspective on the design from the start 
of the project. “The public is going to be 
much better served.” 

Some of the public may notice a new 
sign — also provided by the agreement — 
that will note the historical importance 
of the small grove of trees and the build- 
ing they were designed to complement. 
But Trieschmann thinks the bus hub 
itself may make the biggest difference. 

“This new transit station will bring 
more people down in this area to look at 
and appreciate the Kiley landscape,” she 
says.® 
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Home Sweet Homestead: Ben Hewitt’s 
‘Nourishing’ Guide to Living on the Land 


— 


BY MOLLY ZAPP 


” lie soil is your gardens' heart, 

■ lungs, and nervous system,” 

■ writes ben hewitt in his new 

■ homesteadingguide. Published 
by White River Junction’s Chelsea Green, 
The Nourishing Homestead: One Back-to- 
the-Land Family’s Plan for Cultivating Soil, 
Skills, and Spirit details many of the hands- 
on logistics of the lower-income-and-lovin’- 
it rural lifestyle that Hewitt described in his 
previous book Saved: How I Quit Worrying 
About Money and Became the Richest Guy in 
the World. The Cabot-based author draws 
on the nearly 20 years of experience he and 
his wife, penny, and their two sons have had 
on their 40-acre homestead. Their results, 
and the honesty with which Hewitt shares 
their successes and difficulties, are impres- 
sive: The family raises 90 percent of its own 
food, and gathers wood for heating and 
building purposes. 

Full of advice, information and asides, 
the book has a back-to-the-land angle 
reminiscent of DIY volumes of the '60s 
and 70s. Yet Hewitt’s homesteading 
lexicon is, thankfully, of this century. He 
challenges the individualistic rhetoric of 
“self-sufficiency” common in other home- 
steading how-tos, instead writing passion- 
ately about his practical and political need 
for others. "The more interdependence we 
develop with family, friends, neighbors, 
and community, the less dependent we 
become on institutions far beyond our 
sphere of influence," he writes. 

The book introduces the term “practi- 
culture,” Hewitt's neologism for the 
combination of organic, biodynamic, 
bio-nutrient-rich and permaculture farm- 
ing methods his family synthesizes. Not 
for nothing does the title echo that of 
Sally Fallon’s 2003 cookbook Nourishing 



Traditions. Hewitt, like Fallon, adheres 
to the nutritional principles of Weston A. 
Price, which dictate a diet rich in pastured 
animal products and fermented vegetables, 
and low in sugar and grains. 

Among environmentalists and home- 
steaders, there’s heated debate on the ap- 
propriate role of livestock on farms and in 
our diet. Hewitt’s respect for his animals’ 
utility and tastiness comes from his ex- 
perience integrating them into nearly all 
aspects of his homestead, which he dubs 
Fat O’ the Land Farm. 

The Hewitts’ cattle, sheep, chickens, 
goats and hogs provide meat, fat, dairy, 
eggs, fiber, insect control, fertilizer and 
mowing and land-clearing services — not 
to mention companionship and cute 


photo ops. Hewitt makes a strong, impas- 
sioned case for keeping pastured livestock, 
without vilifying vegetarians — though he 
doesn’t address the question of methane 
emissions from ruminant animals. 

Hewitt’s pursuit of health is central 
to his homesteading practice. He con- 
nects soil health — with particular regard 
to microbes and trace minerals — to the 
vitality and nutritional value of his crops, 
and thence to his family’s health. The 
book’s section on soil remineralization is 
fascinating, and Hewitt’s primer on trace- 
mineral soil applications goes far beyond 
conventional considerations of nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium. 

Despite its wealth of information and 
some poetic philosophizing the book drags 
when Hewitt occasionally seems to forget his 
audience. He spends pages preaching against 
the mainstream capitalist economy, pro- 
cessed food and Big Bad Pharma — wasted 
effort, given that most readers interested in 
homesteading already have similar convic- 
tions and concerns. In addition, the lack of 
nuance with which he describes Western 
medicine could grate on readers who have 
benefited from, say, contraceptives, a polio- 
free childhood (thanks, vaccines!) and life- 
saving prescription medicines. 

Still, the book’s value as a resource easily 
outweighs its flaws. The details and con- 
tents of Nourishing Homestead far exceed 
what can be covered in this article and are 
judicious in their breadth. It’s peppered 
with dozens of tip-filled sidebars, including 
garlic-harvesting ideas, a bacon-making 
how-to, and forestry advice with future 
firewood in mind (plant black locust). 
Hewitt’s guide to evaluating the edibility 
of roadkill is concise, practical and funny: 
“What I like to see in cold weather is a body 


that’s still limber and maybe even a little 
warm. That’s a sure sign it was a recent hit.” 

Hewitt admits to being an extreme 
homebody — raising all those animals takes 
time — and notes that his family hasn’t 
spent a single night away from the home- 
stead together in seven years, despite an 
interest in travel. 

For would-be homesteaders with even 
a drop of wanderlust, this is no easy model 
to emulate. Seven years without a week- 
end in nearby Montreal, New York City 
or the home of an out-of-state friend may 
seem like a state of disconnection from 
the broader array of people and cultures 
outside rural Vermont — one that risks 
thickening into insularity. 

For a writer to put his or her home life, 
family, finances and personal choices on the 
printed page — inspiring readers and invit- 
ing their scrutiny — is risky and admirable. 
Written mosdy in narrative form. Nourishing 
Homestead is more personal than many 
homesteading guides, which tend to be orga- 
nized around project-based how-tos. 

Although Hewitt takes care to note that 
the choices he and his family make are not 
necessarily the ones others should make, 
Nourishing Homestead sometimes reads 
like How to Be Ben Hewitt. That could be 
just what readers devoted to his previous 
works have been hoping for. © 
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‘Grey’ Day: Vermont Bear Goes Hollywood 


A star is bom. Or, more accurately, 
"handmade." Vermont teddy bear 
company has given new meaning 
to the words “sex toy" with a Valentine's 
Day offering that’s getting serious love 
from major entertainment media outlets: 
the Fifty Shades of Grey bear — mask and 
mini handcuffs included. Think of him as 
the anti-Paddington. Baddington? 

The hotly anticipated Fifty Shades 
of Grey movie won't hit theaters until 
Friday, February 13, but fans of the kinky 
E L James best-sellers can add a little 
Christian Grey to their lives with die 


click of a mouse today. Clad in a suit at 
satin tie, the bear has added a bit of fur 
the furor surround- 
ing the release of 
the screen adapta- 
tion, becoming grist 
for movie-industry 
media and social 
media alike. 

Variety in- 
cluded the item in 
a February 3 piece 
profiling some 

of author James' 


THE BEAR HAS ADDEDA 
BITOFFURTO THE FUROR 

II 


outre licensing deals (arrange- 
which, the publication pointed 
out, are rare for 
R-rated films). The 
Shelburne com- 
pany's billionaire 
bear was spot- 
lighted alongside 
tie-in products such 
as Red Satin and 
White Silk wines, 
blindfolds and mas- 
sage oils available 
at Target, and Nasty 


Gal pajamas featuring book-related slo- 
gans such as “Laters, baby.” 

On February 5, the Hollywood 
Reporter ran a story focusing on Vermont 
Teddy Bear’s carefully crafted appeal to 
adult buyers (an uncommon strategy for 
stuffed toys). The article’s author took 
particular note of the website’s playfully 
steamy copy highlighting the Christian 
Grey Bear’s “smoldering eyes," and its 
appeal to Fifty Shades fans who are “ob- 
sessed with Grey, biting their lips with 
anticipation over the movie" and eager 
“to dominate Valentine’s Day." 
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Burlington Film Society and RETN Team Up 
to Present Old-School Movies 



hen television made major 
inroads into the American 
lifestyle in the 1950s, big 
Hollywood studios reacted 
with panic. The rabbit-eared box in the 
living room was sure to spell ruination 
for motion pictures as we knew them. Of 
course, that was before the studios real- 
ized that TV was the perfect way to spin 
their film libraries into gold. The broad- 
casting of old movies generated profit for 
the studios, filled up stations’ program- 
ming schedules and introduced millions of 
Americans to “vintage" cinema. 

Now, two Burlington groups have taken 
a page from history in striking up a similar 
arrangement. A new series on the city’s 

REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION NETWORK 

(RETN) is showing classic films — with a 

For each episode of “Burlington Film 
Society Presents” — the first of which aired 
on February 8 — a prominent local arts figure 
selects a classic film and records a brief 
spoken introduction to it. Among the pre- 
senters are orly yadin, executive director of 

the VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION 

(VTIFF); JOHN killacky, executive direc- 
tor of the FLYNN CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING 

arts: and barry snyder, cofounder of the 
Burlington film society (BFS). Each host 
speaks about the ways in which his or her 
chosen film is personally significant. 

Snyder hosted the show’s initial broad- 
cast of the 1963 sci-fi classic The Day of 
the Triffids, about an alien race of car- 
nivorous plants. An adjunct film professor 
at Burlington College, he’s one of the co- 
creators of the series with BFS cofounder 
eric ford. They partnered with RETN to 
develop the show, which aims to put a 
Vermont spin on vintage Hollywood. 


drew frazier, content manager for the 
community-focused network, says that 
signing up prominent local arts figures was 
a vital component of the show from its in- 
ception. "We've long wanted to put a [film] 
series together,” he says, “but we really felt 
like we needed a local context for that. It’s 
more relevant to our mission when we can 
distribute films like these through some 
kind of local context. That was always the 
question: How do you get a local angle out 
of these films? We thought, Well, let’s talk 
to the film society. They can bring some 
ideas to the table.” 

Frazier adds, “We’re able to fulfill our 
mission better when we partner with com- 
munity organizations. Partnering with 
Burlington Film Society, whose mission 
is to cultivate film culture in the area, just 
made perfect sense.” 


Snyder concurs, and says the taped in- 
troductions from passionate cinephiles fit 
RETN’s educational mission. 

Presenters can’t select just any film they 
happen to love; all tides are licensed from 
longtime independent distributor Corinth 
Films, which specializes in non-mainstream 
cinema. The movies Corinth makes available 
to TV stations span many genres and tend 
toward Hollywood’s past. Future episodes 
of “Burlington Film Society Presents” may 
highlight such gems as the western One-Eyed 
Jacks (1961), the only film Marlon Brando 
ever directed; the atmospheric 1948 film noir 
He Walked by Night; or even the schlocky 
1951 Lon Chaney Jr. B-picture Bride of the 
Gorilla. Viewers will have plenty of chances 
to catch any films they miss: RETN has nego- 
tiated two-year unlimited-broadcast licenses 
for every film in the series. 


Underlying the enterprise is a genuine 
cinephilia. If the show is “about” anything, 
it's about the ways that movies of all 
kinds inspire local audiences. Snyder says 
the purpose of “Burlington Film Society 
Presents” is to spark “a broad discussion 
about how we’re all attached to movies in 
different ways.” 

Curious viewers can get a sense of the 
show’s flavor by visiting RETN’s website to 
watch trailers for the films and teasers for 
the locally produced intros. 

The series’ initial run — in which Yadin 
will present Ida Lupino's The Bigamist 
(1953) and Ford will present the low-bud- 
get horror classic Carnival of Souls (1962), 
among other films — will last six weeks, 
but RETN already plans to renew it for at 
least another six. Snyder says he’s reached 
out to other potential hosts in the local arts 
community. 

Frazier and Snyder are well aware that 
the new show evokes the bygone goofy- 
accented, cape-wearing oddballs who 
often introduced public-domain monster 
movies on local network affiliates in die 
1950s and '60s. They revel in that asso- 
ciation and hint that a possible Halloween 
episode could deliver the same thrills ’n’ 
chills. 

At press time, no one had yet assumed 
host duties for a showing of the campy 
1932 Bela Lugosi picture White Zombie. © 
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rebroadcasts on Thursdays at 10 a.m. and 
Fridays at midnight, retn.org/bfs 



Not everyone has a crush on the plush, 
however. On Twitter, opinions on the 
fluffy 15-incher are divided. Some praise 
the bear as the ultimate gift for lovers of 
the titillating trilogy, while others accuse 
its creators of having gone too far. And, 
while no one to date has started a social- 
media campaign to protest the tie-in toy, 
the same can’t be said for the film it ties 
into. The group #50dollarsnot50shades 
is encouraging people to donate $50 to a 
domestic violence shelter rather than see 
the film, on the basis of the belief that the 
books promote sexual exploitation. 

Vermont Teddy Bear itself is no 
stranger to controversy. The company's 
colorful, attention-grabbing marketing 



tactics have gotten it in hot water in the 
past. Who can forget the Great Valentine’s 
Backfire of 2005? Mental health groups 
called on the manufacturer to pull its 
Crazy for You Bear from the shelves, 
failing to see the humor in a stuffed toy 
dressed in a white straitjacket embla- 
zoned with a red heart As it turned out, 
the product flew off the shelves before it 
could be pulled from them. 

So far, the fur doesn’t appear to 
be flying over the company’s latest 
envelope-pushing product On the con- 
trary, “It's sure to be one of our most 
popular Valentine's Day bears,” CEO 
bill shouldice has predicted in the press. 
(The bondage bear has made headlines 


everywhere from USA Today to the UK’s 
Daily Mail.) Shouldice continues: “I’ll 
just say it We’re obsessed with Grey!” 

He’s not alone. Since the first install- 
ment appeared in 2011 , more than 100 
million copies of James’ books have been 
sold worldwide. In 2013, Forbes named 
her the highest-earning author on the 
planet, raking in $95 million that year 
alone. Vermont Teddy may be far from the 
only business in bed with the Fifty Shades 
of Grey juggernaut, but, when it comes to 
S&M-themed teddies, it’s probably safe to 
say it’s got the market sewn up. © 
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Head in the Trees 


M any of Vermont’s trees 
stand dormant and barren- 
branched through the cold 
months, while the evergreens 
need nothing to enhance their seasonal 
picturesqueness. What’s an arborist to do 
come winter? And what does an arborist 
do, anyway? 

To both questions, the answer is “Quite 
a lot” Warren Spinner, who's been the 
Burlington city arborist for 34 years, says 
he and his crew are outside even in the 
coldest months, pruning away; warmer 
weather brings the high 
season of planting. Year-round, 

Spinner catalogs and manages 
an “urban forest” of more than 
11,000 trees. He’s also the vol- 
unteer tree warden for his town 
of residence, Essex Junction. 

On a frigid day of compara- 
tively slow arboreal activity, 

Spinner, 60, encouraged Seven 
Days to think about trees in 
ways we never had before. 

SEVEN DAYS: How did you get this job? 

WARREN SPINNER: I went to school 
for arboriculture and park management 
at UMass-Amherst, then worked for a 
private tree service for three years, but 
I always wanted to become a municipal 
arborist. And I wanted to stay in Vermont, 
if possible. So it was really iimited. Even 
today, there are only three full-time 
arborists in Vermont — in Rutland, South 
Burlington and here — who are actually 
employed by a community to manage its 
vegetation. 

SD: What does a municipal arborist do? 

WS: I manage all aspects of that 
vegetation: the planning, the planting, 
the maintenance and aftercare of a tree, 
nurturing it from out of the nursery to 
maturity. I’m talking about the trees 
between the curbs and sidewalks — the 
“greenbelt” area — as well as those in city 
parks, cemeteries and other public rights 
of way like the bike path. 

My chief responsibility is to make sure 
that the city’s vegetation is safe, so that the 
trees are healthy. The safer you can make 
your trees, the more apt they are to make 
it through catastrophic weather events. 
We’re also always on the lookout for 
invasive pests like the emerald ash borer 
and the Asian longhorn beetle and a few 
others. We always have our heads in the 


SD: What's your budget? 

WS: I work with two budgets: the general 
fund (about $180,000) and the dedicated 


“streets, trees and sidewalks” tax, which 
gives me $190,000. Together, we get 
about $350,000 for the entire program: 
salaries, some vehicle purchasing, the 
cost of the trees. 

SD: What are the considerations that 
go into planting a tree in an urban 

WS: I look at how disease- and insect- 
resistant they are, how they do in poor 
soils, how they handle soil compaction, 
low moisture. It really reduces the palette 
of trees that you have to select 
from. Your weedier, faster- 
growing trees, like the red- 
silver maple cross and elms, do 
quite well, so we’re planting a 
lot of those in the downtown. 

Most people, when they’re 
walking through their neigh- 
borhoods, are looking at the 
trunks and the tops of the 
trees. They don't understand 
what’s going on below ground. 
The root systems and the soil volume and 
the conditions below ground are extremely 
important. The bigger the tree is, the larger 
its benefit for the community — I’m talking 
about stormwater management. We use 
Silva Cells, which are like building blocks 
that you put below ground. We can fill 
them full of 100 percent soil without com- 
pacting it, which would hinder root devel- 
opment; they also support the asphalt and 
concrete above them. 

SD: What kinds of data do you keep on 
Burlington's 11,200 trees, and how do 
you use that information? 

WS: You gotta have personnel. We have 
four full-time people; during the summer 
we’ll hire up to five seasonal positions. The 
majority of our work to maintain these 
trees is pruning. When I first started here, 
we had a 10-year pruning cycle: Once every 
10 years, I might get to that tree in front of 
your house. Now, we’re at about a four-to- 
five-year cycle. We’re pruning about 2,000 
trees a year, and we prune all winter long. 
We also keep [digital] records on the 
trees’ overall health, trunk diameters, 
where [each is] located, the width of the 
greenbelt, where the nearby utilities are, 
the species, the height, the spread, where 
we got the trees, and the trees’ histories 
with disease and insects. We have data for 
all 11,000 trees. I can now actively manage 
all the trees and catalog all their histories. 

SD: How has climate change affected 
your job? 

WS: We’re seeing the mean temperature 
in the world increasing, and I’ve been 
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seeing it happen here over the last 10 or 
15 years. As the temperature increases, 
it gets more demanding on urban trees 
that are planted in the greenbelt areas. 
Temperatures are warmer there because 
of the cement and asphalt. So we have to 
try to select the tree that’ll survive best in 
those sites, and then have an aggressive 
follow-up watering program. 

SD: Besides pruning and data collec- 
tion, what do you do in the off-season? 

WS: Winter is when you gotta plan for 
your spring planting. There’s a lot of work 
to do with the inventory. We work with 
Branch Out Burlington!, which is a citizen 
tree group, and we established a nursery at 
the UVM [Horticulture Research Center]. 
We have an area where we actively are 
growing 400 to 450 trees. On the average, 
in the spring, we will take out 100 to 130 


trees to plant in Burlington. At the same 
time — usually it’s Green Up Day — we 
have our tree planting at the nursery, and 
we get 70 or 80 volunteers to replant. We’ll 
also buy other local trees if we can. We 
save the city a lot of money that way. © 
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= THE STRAIGHT DOPE bv cecil adams 


Dear Cecil, 


Prostitution has been legal in Las Vegas for 
some time. What's the verdict on legal prosti- 
tution? Gay marriage and marijuana use have 
become accepted. Will legal prostitution always 
just be a Vegas thing? 

Silent John 



Y ou need to do your 
homework, john. 
First of all, if you 
bought the services 
of a prostitute in the city of Las 
Vegas, you committed a crime. 
Second, legal prostitution is 
more widely accepted than 
we provincial Americans may 
understand: 50-plus nations, 
including most of the industri- 
alized West, have adopted it to 
some degree. The growing re- 
alization worldwide is that the 
practice is never going away, 
and that those selling their ser- 
vices are at far greater risk than 
their clients. Consequently, 
legislative goals have continued 
to shift since we last discussed 
this: Instead of trying to stamp 
out prostitution, they’re in- 
creasingly focused on safety. 

The modern case against 
legalizing prostitution is es- 
sentially (a) legalization would 
make it more difficult for police 
to identify and stop pimps and 
traffickers, and (b) it’s such an 
inherently violent and degrad- 
ing profession that ethically 
it can’t be condoned. In one 
survey of prostitutes in nine 
countries, 60 to 90 percent said 
they’d been physically assaulted 


on the job. My assistant Una 
works at a charity that assists 
prostitutes, and in her experi- 
ence the Pretty Woman stories 
are rare: “The vast majority 
of them are addicted to drugs, 
and almost none have any hope 
they’ll escape this life.” 

No one claims prostitu- 
tion is the career one dreams 
of as a child. But police action 
makes an already hard life even 
harder: British and American 
police still target prostitutes 
much more often than their 
clients, without any measur- 
able deterrent effect. Raids on 
brothels (where 85 percent of 
workers say they feel safe) push 
more prostitutes on the streets, 
where they are more vulnerable 
to their clients, drugs and dis- 
ease. U.S. police and prosecu- 
tors regularly use possession of 
condoms as evidence of prosti- 
tution, making prostitutes less 
likely to carry them. And it’s not 
like the cops are getting women 
off the street and driving them 
to job-training classes — sex 
workers make up a third of all 
female inmates in U.S. prisons, 
and a criminal record makes 
finding alternate work even 


Countries that choose to le- 
galize generally enforce health 
and safety regulations (includ- 
ing STD testing); they often 
provide unemployment, dis- 
ability and pension benefits for 
prostitutes, as well as channels 
through which prostitutes can 
report violence, enforce con- 
tractual rights of payment and 
transition out of the industry 
if they wish. Sixty percent of 
sex workers in the Netherlands 
and New Zealand said they 
felt safer refusing clients after 
legalization. In Nevada, where 
it’s permitted only in licensed 
brothels in the sleepier coun- 
ties (so not Vegas or Reno), 
there are intercoms, panic but- 
tons, and constant monitoring 
of safety and cleanliness. 

That said, legalization isn’t 
easy; plenty of countries have 
neglected major opportunities 
for regulation. The Netherlands 
provides work permits only to 
EU citizens, forcing immigrants 
to work illegally and rely heav- 
ily on pimps. Germany doesn’t 
mandate condom use, and 
neither country requires STD 
testing. It’s frequently argued 
that legalization promotes 
human trafficking, but it’s very 


/ tricky getting 
solid numbers on 
*•**" a highly illicit activity. 

The trafficking rate in the 
Netherlands increased after 
legalization, but the definition 
was widely expanded at the 
same time, making comparison 
difficult 

A controversial solution 
that’s rapidly gaining traction 
is the Swedish model, under 
which selling sex is legal but 
buying it isn’t. Already in effect 
in Norway and Iceland and 
recently approved by Canada, 
Northern Ireland and the 
European parliament, its advo- 
cates argue it discourages pros- 
titution and thus minimizes 
trafficking while sparing pros- 
titutes shame and legal trouble. 
Critics counter that it’s no sub- 
stitute for decriminalization, 
saying it denies women their 
autonomy and makes prostitu- 
tion more dangerous by making 
it more furtive. Yearly Swedish 
arrest totals have varied wildly 
— the apparent number of pros- 
titutes may have gone down, 
but many have likely moved 
online. 

Which brings us to the big- 
gest recent development: the 


growth of the internet escort 
industry. In the U.S., Germany, 
the Netherlands — anyplace 
with decent broadband, basi- 
cally — prostitutes are leaving 
even legalized brothels for the 
online marketplace, where 
websites list services, connect 
clients with workers and pro- 
vide ratings for both. While 
this is undoubtedly less safe 
than the better-run brothels, it 
does allow prostitutes to work 
independently without pimps. 
Escorts report far higher self- 
esteem and job satisfaction than 
street prostitutes and brothel 
workers — on the whole, it 
seems to be a very different 
job. Internet-based prostitution 
will undoubtedly be difficult 
for governments to keep track 
of, but it may mean the work 
can occur more on the workers’ 

Is prostitution a great life? 
Clearly not for many. Would 
I want my daughter doing it? 

Hell no, and I’d rather nobody 
else’s daughter did it either. 

But the idea that we’re going 
to abolish or even seriously 
control this ancient practice is 
a harmful illusion. We need to 
protect the women involved to 
the extent we can and not just 
drive them underground. If 
that means decriminalization 
plus inspections, licensing and » 
other bureaucratic accoutre- S 

ments, spare me the moralizing g 
— that’s what we should do. S 
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O ver the years, the Humane 
Society of Chittenden County 
and the University of Vermont 
Children’s Hospital have 
reaped charitable donations from a va- 
riety of community fundraisers: walk-a- 
thons, golf tournaments, 5K runs, canine 
cocktail mixers. But recently Seven Days 
music editor Dan Bolles chanced on pro- 
motional material for a novel fundraiser 
that promised to benefit both. Found on 
the website of Venue Nightclub in South 
Burlington, it advertised a Hawaiian Get 
Lei’d Party. 

The poster bore logos from both 
local nonprofits, alongside depictions of 
young women in bikinis and references 
to a wet T-shirt contest. The combo 
tripped our WTF alarm. Did those fam- 
ily-friendly organizations actually lend 
their names to a night of nipples for the 
sake of neutering and neonates? 

The philanthropic flesh fest offered 
additional cause for pause. Not only was 
the ad riddled with typos and misspell- 
ings (“Febuary,” “lei’s,” “performaces”), 
but it featured an outdated corporate 
2 logo for the UVM Children’s Hospital, 
5 which no longer uses “Fletcher Allen” 
£ in its name. Still, with tickets being 
5 sold through the Flynn Center for the 
z Performing Arts box office, the February 
S 13 event seemed legitimate. 

Reached by phone, Venue Nightclub 
owner Mike Couture explained that he 
m was approached last fall by a mother and 
5 daughter who wanted to throw a winter 
o party to “get people thinking about nice 
S? weather.” They hoped to use the pro- 
15 ceeds to “give something back” to the 
community. 

“We kind of asked, ‘How can we spice 
w this up?”’ Couture recalled. His sugges- 
2 tion: Sell tickets to college-age dudes 
5 who wanted to see women in transpar- 
ent tees get doused in cold water. He 
envisioned the event as similar to the 
“foam parties” he used to hold at Venue 
— until the South Burlington fire mar- 
shal shut them down. 

“If you go down to the tropics in 
February, this is the kind of stuff you see 
g all the time,” Couture said. ’We’re think- 
8 ing, like, spring break. I know when I 


went to spring break back in 2005, it was 
the wildest and craziest two weeks of my 
life.” 

When asked if the UVM Children’s 
Hospital and the Humane Society of 
Chittenden County had signed off on the 
adult-themed activity, Couture replied, 
“Absolutely, yeah.” 

spokespeople from both organizations, 
who insisted they had no knowledge of 
the fundraiser until Seven Days made 
inquiries. 

Claire Giroux-Williams, the Humane 
Society’s director of development and 
communications, characterized the 
event as “a little outside our taste level. 

“We have a lot of events in the com- 
munity that people do on our behalf,” 
she added. “This is certainly not some- 
thing we’re comfortable with.” 

The tropical-themed fete met with 
an equally chilly reaction from UVM 
Medical Center spokesperson Mike 
Noble, who reported, “Our development 
office knows nothing about it. I don’t 
know what he’s trying to pull here, but it 
doesn’t look very reputable to me.” 

This is not the first time a local 
nonprofit has been named as a benefi- 
ciary without its permission. In 2010, a 
Burlington man posted ads on Craigslist 
inviting survivors of sexual assault to 
participate with him in a “theatrical 


production” to benefit the “Burlington 
Rape Crisis Center.” When the Women's 
Rape Crisis Center (renamed HOPE 
Works in 2011) learned of the postings, 
it immediately disavowed any involve- 
ment with the project or its producer. 
The organization put a warning on its 
website and notified the police. 

Martha Maksym, executive director 
of the United Way of Chittenden County, 
explained that, as a rule, nonprofits are 
mindful of their public image in af- 
filiating with third-party fundraisers 
(i.e., events not organized by the group 
itself). Generally, she said, nonprofits 
make sure that benefits held in their 
name align with their organizational 
values and mission. 

“If this were us,” Maksym added, 
“we’d be saying, “You’ve got to [take] 
down the logo. This is not OK/” 

Another concern, she said, is ensur- 
ing that the money raised at the event 
goes to the charity it purportedly sup- 
ports, a process that’s harder to verify 
with third-party fundraisers. 

What inspired the Hawaiian Get 
Lei’d Party? The Colchester mother who 
brought the idea to Couture asked not 
to be identified, and she told Seven Days 
the idea began more innocently than the 
poster might suggest. Last fall, she re- 
lated, her daughter, a high school senior, 
asked to celebrate her 18th birthday in 


Montreal with friends. Concerned about 
letting the teenagers cross the border 
without chaperones, the mother sug- 
gested that they instead organize a party 
at Venue, which had previously hosted 
events for high schoolers. She recalled 
meeting with Couture, spelling out 
their intentions and leaving him a $750 
deposit. 

“But then everything kept changing 
and changing,” the mother asserted. 
What began as a spring-fling-style party 
for her daughter — intended to raise 
money for animals and kids with cancer 
— became “something really sleazy” 
that predominantly targeted men 18 and 
older. (Many of the daughter’s friends 
are still minors and would have been 
barred from the 18-plus event.) Her 
daughter is “devastated,” the woman 
said, and has since washed her hands 
of the benefit. The mom has retained a 
lawyer to try to recoup the $750 deposit. 

Shortly before press time, Couture 
called Seven Days to report that the 
Hawaiian Get Lei’d Party had been 
canceled owing to “lack of ticket sales.” 
Asked to clarify why neither organiza- 
tion had signed off on the event or the 
use of its logo, he said communicating 
with the nonprofits was supposed to 
be the job of the mother-and-daughter 
organizers. He won’t be returning the 
pair’s deposit, he confirmed, as it’s too 
late for him to book another event on 
that night. 

Nancy Cathcart, CEO of the Humane 
Society of Chittenden County, says she 
considers the entire incident a teach- 
able moment for the organization. She 
has since contacted the UVM Medical 
Center to review a copy of its third-party 
fundraising policies. 

“We get lots of wonderful support, 
from cookie sales to dance events, but we 
don’t monitor them very well,” Cathcart 
said. “This taught us a lot.” © 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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The Queen City mayor’s race has become 
a referendum on development 

BY ALICIA FREESE 


A t 2 p.m. on November 20, a cadre of politicians 
flanked Burlington Mayor Miro Weinberger as 
he announced a $200 million redevelopment 
project in Vermont’s largest city. They lauded the 
public-private partnership that would remake the sorry, 
single-story downtown mall into an urban complex of 
much-needed housing, retail shops and a hotel. 

Roughly an hour earlier, two miles away, a small group 
of residents in Burlington’s only mobile home park huddled 
outside, discussing a letter the mailman had just dropped 
off. It was from the park owner, notifying them that the 
prime real estate on which their houses sit was for sale. 

The next day, Progressive City Councilor Jane Knodell 
commented on Facebook about what she called an “aston- 
ishing & disturbing contrast between the Mayor’s 100% 
support for the redeveloper of BTV Town Center, and non- 
committal remarks re preserving Farrington Mobile Home 
Park." 

She was referring to a Burlington Free Press story, which 
stated that Weinberger had declined to comment on the sit- 
uation at Farrington’s because he hadn't been fully briefed. 

The mayor responded swiftly, writing on Knodell’s wall, 
“The City will work to protect these families, preserve 
Farrington’s as an affordable housing resource, and improve 
the park’s infrastructure conditions.” And, he continued, “I 
am not blindly supporting the redeveloper, or at this point, 
any specific plan.” 

Since then, Weinberger has taken care to show his sup- 
port for the mobile home park residents, who are organizing 
to purchase the land as a cooperative. 

But he hasn’t managed to escape claims that he’s cheer- 
leading for development without due regard for the Queen 
City’s most vulnerable residents. 

In fact, that charge has become a central theme of the 
Burlington mayor’s race. In his eagerness to grow Vermont’s 
largest city, is Weinberger selling out the values that make it 
so famously livable? 



Progressive Past 

Democrat Weinberger has two challengers 
from the left, both of whom have been in 
Burlington since Bernie Sanders took over 
city hall in 1981. Progressive candidate 
Steve Goodkind was hired by the self- 
described socialist and eventually became 
director of public works — a job he held 
under five different mayors before retiring 
last year. 

An engineer by trade, Goodkind is criti- 
cizing his most recent ex-boss for paving 
the way for developers to turn Burlington 
into an “enclave for the wealthy.” 

Long before Sanders was elected, left- 
ist activist Greg Guma was advocating 
for rent control and other measures to 
combat gentrification in Burlington. Then 
he became editorofthe Vermont Vanguard 
Press, which covered the Sanders admin- 
istration and that of his Progressive suc- 
cessor, Peter Clavelle, until the alternative 
weekly folded in 1990. 

(Loyal Ploof, a Libertarian and repeat 
candidate for city' offices, is also running 
for the city’s top seat.) 

Despite aggressively trying to distin- 
guish himself from Goodkind, Guma is 
sounding the same alarm. At a sparsely at- 
tended press conference in the Big Heavy 
World radio studio last Friday, he slammed 
the mayor for trying to “turn the city into a 
resort town” and “promoting an anything- 
goes building boom.” 

Both Goodkind and Guma — who refer 
to the incumbent as “developer-in-chief” 


— are hoping to gamer support among 
people who are alarmed by a visible in- 
crease in downtown development and 
plans to encourage more. Last spring, 
Seven Days documented seven projects 
under way, plus 11 more in the permitting 
process. Since then, one of the largest 
tracts of open land in the city has fallen 
into the hands of a developer who wants 
to build several hundred housing units 
there. Guma and Goodkind have decried 
the proposal and knocked the incumbent 
for failing to use his clout to stop the sale 
of the stunning lakeside acreage. 


Weinberger didn’t weigh in until a 
month after the announcement. When he 
did, the mayor adopted Clavelle's stance 
— that the city should promote mixed- 
income housing and a "generous amount” 
of open space on the site. As Clavelle’s 
position shows, Burlington's Progressives 
have not been reflexively antidevelopment 
over the years. 

Beginning with Sanders, Burlington’s 
city leaders have focused on creating 


perpetually affordable housing for low- 
income residents. The Queen City was one 
of the first municipalities in the country to 
adopt an inclusionary zoning ordinance, 
which ensures that 15 percent of units in 
every housing project remain affordable. 

Sanders established Burlington's 
Community and Economic Development 
Office to implement his vision, according 
to Brian Pine, who worked there for 18 
years, most recently as assistant director 
for housing. “Bernie had an unflagging 
commitment to the notion that govern- 
ment should be a tool for allocating re- 


sources and developing the environment to 
eliminate the great inequalities of wealth 
and power in our society, rather than to 
maintain and justify the status quo,” Pine 
said in a speech at his going-away party 
last month. 

According to Pine, that tradition car- 
ried on through the next three decades of 
predominantly Progressive rule. His city 
hall farewell bash, which had a distinct, 
end-of-an-era feel to it, attracted many 


former CEDO employees, including MC 
Michael Monte and his boss, Champlain 
Housing Trust director Brenda Torpy. 

Also in the audience: CEDO’s current 
director, Peter Owens, an urban designer 
and entrepreneur. He worked in California 
and the Upper Valley before Weinberger 
recruited him to jump-start economic 
growth in the Queen City. 

Cleaning Up the Mess 

Values aside, Weinberger did not inherit 
a walk in the park when he took office in 
2012. He replaced Progressive Bob Kiss, 
who left the city’s finances in shambles. 
Making matters worse: Citibank was 
suing Burlington for $33.5 million over the 
mismanagement of Burlington Telecom. 
Burlington’s infrastructure was ailing, 
too — sidewalks, parking lots, municipal 
buildings and parks had fallen into 
disrepair. 

During his first term, Weinberger bro- 
kered a settlement with Citibank that is ex- 
pected to increase the city’s overall credit 
rating. He eliminated deficits in the sewer 
and water funds. Credit ratings at the air- 
port and the electrical department have 
improved on his watch. The city received 
a “clean” audit for 2014, and Weinberger 
announced that the city was in the black 
for the first time since 2009. Weinberger 
created a committee to examine the se- 
verely underfunded pension fund, though 
his administration has yet to propose a fix. 


IN HIS EAGERNESS TO GROW VERMONT'S LARGEST CITY, 
IS MAYOR WEINBERGER SELLING OUT THE VALUES 
THAT MAKE IT SO FAMOUSLY LIVABLE? 



Way to Grow «p.si 

Weinberger has also overseen 61 city 
park upgrades, bike path renovations, 
sidewalk improvements and a face-lift for 
Waterfront Park. 

Here’s how he summarized his own 
achievements to the Democrats who re- 
cently endorsed him for a second term: “In 
short, the foundation of our city's great- 
ness and prosperity was eroding. As we 
gather here today, Burlington faces a much 
different, and much brighter, future." 

Attendees of the Burlington Business 
Association’s annual summit at the Hilton 
last month embraced that pro-growth 
approach. The theme was housing, and a 
panel of developers, realtors and experts 
discussed how high housing costs strain 
the Queen City’s economy. 

“There is no boom,” said Redstone 
Commercial Group developer Erik 
Hoekstra. His colleagues have attributed 
most of the new construction to rock- 
bottom interest rates and overall economic 
conditions rather than the man in charge. 

During his turn at the podium that 
morning, Weinberger described a “renais- 
sance” of downtowns across the country, 
on which Burlington has missed out. He 
spoke of young professionals leaving town 
and businesses failing to recruit employ- 
ees. The culprit: a broken housing market 
that makes it nearly impossible for people 
to build downtown. 

To illustrate the need for zoning 
changes and other reforms, the mayor re- 
counted his own experience as a developer 
with the Hartland Group. Weinberger de- 
scribed the “harrowing” 10 -year process 
of turning a “hated industrial warehouse” 
on Lakeview Terrace into a modern hous- 
ing development called the Packard Lofts. 
Neighbors fought the project every step 
of the way, but Weinberger's group finally 
prevailed. “I hope it shows something 
about the persistence and stick-to-it-ness 
of this administration.” 

The mayor has already made some 
headway. For instance, he eliminated the 
costly “50/50 rule,” which required devel- 
opers to devote at least 50 percent of the 
square footage of downtown projects to 
commercial space. 

But he’s shooting for more sweeping 
changes during a second term. 

At Weinberger’s request, private con- 
sultants produced a report last May that 
analyzed the city’s housing affordability 
crisis and suggested possible reforms. 
Based on that, CEDO developed a 17-point 
action plan. Although it hasn’t been final- 
ized, the administration is already laying 
the groundwork for a number of the rec- 
ommendations. They include simplifying 
the building code, reducing zoning and 
permitting fees, and revaluating — and 
perhaps relaxing — historical preservation 
standards. 

The impending housing plan also 
calls for eliminating the requirement 


that downtown developments include 
a minimum number of parking spaces. 
Weinberger, who tried to convince the 
council to do away with it last year, will 
continue to lobby for the change. The 
downtown already has plenty of parking 
spots, he’s argued, and eliminating the rule 
would reduce the cost of building there. 

That includes student housing. 
Weinberger supports the idea of housing 
more college kids in the city center as a 
way of preserving residential neighbor- 
hoods around it. 


THERE’S NOTHING ABOUT 
THE POLICIES WE’VE PUT 
FORWARD THAT WOULD IN 
ANY WAY STEP AWAY FROM 

BURLINGTON'S PROUD, 
RIGHTEOUS HISTORY OF 
DEVELOPING AFFORDABLE 
LOW-INCOME HOUSING. 

MAYOR MIRO WEINBERGER 


Goodkind has been especially criti- 
cal of a proposal to build 2,200 units of 
student housing downtown. His solution? 
Force the colleges to house all of their 
students on campus. College officials have 
previously dismissed similar proposals as 
untenable. 

Meanwhile, the planning and zoning 
department has been introducing citizens 
and city officials to “form-based code.” If 
adopted, it could radically transform how 
the city controls downtown development. 
As long as a building meets a standard set 
of requirements governing its physical ap- 
pearance — height, setback, etc. — it would 


win approval. The new zoning code would 
leave much less up to the discretion of the 
development review board, and unlike 
the current ordinance, it wouldn't dictate 
which “uses” — commercial, industrial, 
residential — go where. 

Both Guma and Goodkind caution that 
form-based code could bringon something 
else: fast-track development projects. 

Go South 

The mayor often points to planBTV — a 
multiyear community planning process 
for the downtown and waterfront that 
included input from more than 1,300 
residents — as proof that his effort to 
promote investments in those parts 
of the city is consistent with what his 
constituents want. 

Hoping to arrive at a similar consensus, 
Weinberger has launched another plan- 
BTV specifically for the South End, where 
a group of artists and business owners are 
concerned that possible zoning changes 
could price them out of their studios and 
work spaces, and sanitize the neighbor- 
hood’s funky, gritty spirit. 

In other words, they’re worried about 
gentrification. Weinbergers challengers 
have capitalized on this fear, too. Guma 
dismissed the planning processes as a 
strategy to “engineer consent” for the ad- 
ministration’s goals. 

That’s what it feels like to South End- 
based artist Genese Grill, who accuses 
city officials of “pretending that they are 
conducting an open community engage- 
ment process to find out what we want in 
the South End” when they “already have 
pretty clear directives and agendas.” 

CEDO director Owens has said the 
city has an obligation to at least consider 
rezoning the South End to allow for more 
housing. The consultants’ report from last 
May strongly recommended it. 

Bruce Seifer, a South End resident who 
worked in CEDO for three decades, said 
he believes the current administration 
is overly focused on increasing the city’s 


housing stock. Building housing is more 
lucrative for developers, but Seifer warns 
that it could crowd out businesses in the 
South End. 

Weinberger, who said he shares con- 
cerns about gentrification, stressed that no 
decisions have been made about whether 
the Enterprise Zone — a stretch of Pine 
Street that’s become a hub for small busi- 
nesses and artist studios — will be rezoned 
to allow for housing. 

Guma and Goodkind have already come 
out against it. 

Amey Radcliff has run her company, 
Gotham City Graphics, in the South 
End for the past two decades. She said 
Goodkind’s philosophy — that Burlington 
has always developed “organically” and 
should continue that approach — reso- 
nates with her. 

“We obviously have to do it in a smart 
way,” Owens said of striking the right bal- 
ance in the South End. “We have to do it in 
a way that respects the character and vibe 
of Burlington, but we can do that. That’s 
fun stuff!” 

The Price of Progress 

Concerns about gentrification extend 
beyond the South End. After the 
mayor’s announcement about the mall 
redevelopment, Progressive councilors 
immediately started asking for assurances 
that the project would include more than 
high-end apartments and luxury stores. 
It wasn’t the first time they had publicly 
prodded Weinberger to consider the 
impacts of his policy proposals on low- 
income people. 

“To me, that’s the single biggest dif- 
ferentiating factor between Burlington 
Progressives and the mayor,” Knodell said. 
For him, she said, “It’s an afterthought.” 

Some affordable-housing advocates 
agree that Weinberger seems less at- 
tuned to the needs of Burlington’s low- 
est-income residents. Neil Mickenberg, 
a retired Burlington lawyer who rep- 
resented affordable housing organiza- 
tions, said, “I think the mayor and the 
people in CEDO are thoughtful, and I 
think they are smart, but for reasons I 
don’t understand, I don't think there has 
been as much emphasis on the needs of 
providing affordable housing for low- 
income people as there was under the 
Clavelle administration and the Sanders 
administration.” 

Amy Wright, a housing consultant and 
former CEDO employee, offered a similar 
assessment: “I just think the city was pretty 
remarkable at aggressively and proactively 
looking at affordable housing, and I’m not 
seeing that in the current administration, 
and I just want to make sure the protec- 
tions stay strong.” 

During an interview last week, 
Weinberger insisted, “There’s nothing 
about the policies we’ve put forward 
that would in any way step away from 


Burlington’s proud, righteous history 
of developing affordable low-income 
housing, and, in fact, we are proposing to 
expand those resources.” 

He was referring to his housing plan’s 
recommendations to restore funding to a 
city trust fund used to preserve housing 
for low-income residents, and to promote 
a “housing first" model for homeless 
people. The annual contribution to the 
trust fund would increase from $190,000 
to $360,000. 

The plan also proposes revisiting the 
inclusionary zoning requirement, noting 
that it can make projects “more difficult or 
unworkable” for developers. 

Affordable housing advocates ac- 
knowledge that it could be time to 
tweak the city’s 25-year-old ordinance, 
but they resent the way it’s described 
in the housing plan — as a cost to devel- 
opers rather than an effective tool for 
reducing social service costs elsewhere. 
And they emphasize that federal fund- 
ing for affordable housing has been 
decimated during recent years, making 
it all the more important to preserve 
local support. 

Both Goodkind and Guma say they’d do 
more to prioritize low-income residents. 
If he’s elected mayor on March 3, Guma 
said, he would consider instituting a rent 
stabilization policy. 

Weinberger acknowledged that his 
administration is paying more attention 
to people who aren’t poor. “I think there 
has, to some degree, been a difference in 
emphasis on saying the city needs to be 
involved in more than worrying about just 
housing for the vulnerable residents,” he 

The mayor pointed out that the 
average Burlington resident spends 44 
percent of his or her income on rent 
— proof that it’s not just low-income 
people who are at risk of being priced 
out of the city. His housing plan also 
emphasizes this: “The lack of supply 
has profound negative consequences for 
Burlington. Instead of attracting young 
professionals eager to engage in the 
city’s vibrant tech sector, for example, 
Burlington saw the percentage of such 
households actually fall by 10 percent 
between 2000 and 2012.” 

He cited what he called a “jarring” 
statistic: During a recent 12-year period, 
developers built a mere 18 market-rate 
housing units in Burlington. 

“Out of 2,000 in the county,” added 
Owens. “That meant that those other 
houses are out in farm fields having huge 
environmental impacts.” 

Growing Pains 

Early in the campaign, Goodkind 
predicted, ‘Til be the mayor’s biggest 
fundraiser” — meaning his slow-growth 
talk would scare developers into ponying 
up for his opponent. 


In truth, local developers were giving 
to Weinberger long before Goodkind 
threw his hat in the ring. Since he took 
office, the mayor has raised $93,000 from 
a donor list that includes many in the 
real estate business. Goodkind had raised 
$3,000 as of February 1, while Guma says 
he's collected roughly $5,500. 

Both opponents are banking on what 
they say is a rising tide of discontent with 
Weinberger. Of course, if they’re right, 
they are still competing to represent the 
dissatisfied ranks. 

Both men attended a meeting at city 
hall last month that attracted hundreds 
who pledged to preserve the lakeside 
acreage behind Burlington College. Guma, 
who had not yet declared his candidacy, 
was on the panel. Looking professorial in 
a beige suit, with his glasses resting on the 
end of his nose, he delivered a speech that 
was part lecture, part call to arms. Wearing 
a sweater, work pants and his signature 
fur hat, Goodkind gave a campaign speech 
during the Q&A. 

Weinberger, who had traveled to 
Washington, D.C., for a mayors' confer- 
ence, was attending a fundraising event 
for his campaign while the meeting took 
place. 

The mayor, who’s adopted the cam- 
paign slogan "Moving Forward,” has 
made it clear he thinks he’s got the will of 
the people behind him. And he contends 
that when it comes to development, his 
past profession makes him best suited 
to “defend and promote the interest 
of Burlingtonians when we are work- 
ing with other sophisticated financial 
parties.” 

Weinberger has been especially critical 
of Goodkind, suggesting that he managed 
the department of public works poorly 
and that his leadership would return 
Burlington to the “ways of the past.” 

But Weinberger is more hesitant to 
outright reject the concerns about devel- 
opment that Goodkind and Guma have 
identified. 

At Weinberger’s campaign office, 
Owens dismissed the effort to preserve 
the 27 acres behind Burlington College. 
“I think the rhetoric that you hear is quite 
honestly sort of old-school. It’s a dated 
idea that development is bad and green is 
good. In fact, development is green!” 

Looking slightly uncomfortable, the 
mayor fumbled with a pair of earbuds as 
Owens spoke. Then, not for the first time, 
Weinberger jumped in to soften his CEDO 
director’s edict. 

“I believe there is a lot of ambivalence 
in this community about whether we 
should grow or not, and I respect that and 
I understand that,” he said. “I’m welcom- 
ing the debate because I think it’s more 
complicated than just saying development 
is bad. I think we have to have a more nu- 
anced conversation.” © 

Contact: alicia@sevendays\’t.com 
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Central to Your New Life 

University of Vermont Health Network - Central Vermont Medical 
Center is pleased to have helped Elizabeth and Jeff Goodwin welcome their 
beautiful son Colm to their family on February 3. He weighed 7lb/1oz and 
has great spikey dark hair worthy of much exclamation. He joins his sister 
Charlotte, not yet 2 years old. The siblings were both bom here - in the 
same room - and mom said that once again, the experience was great. 
“Colm's birth went smoothly. And later everything was wonderful. The 
Birthing Center is so family oriented the nurses took good care 
of me and Colm, but also my husband Jeff. They met every need. It's 
like staying at a hotel... with room service! They know what they are 
doing and they do it well. I used their lactation services for months after 
Charlotte was bom. They were always there when I needed them. 

They really care. ..and take good care.” 


UVMHN - CVMC Women's Health: 371-e 
Call 371-4613 to schedule a tour 
of our Garden Path Birthing Center. 

ooo UVMHealth.org/CVMC 
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What Fabulous Balls! 


Picturing 20 years of Burlington's biggest drag party by ken picard i photos by matthew thorsen 



T rying to capture in words the fabulous and 
flamboyant history of Burlington’s Drag Ball 
is like trying to describe an orgasm on the slip 
of paper inside a fortune cookie: There’s just 
too much fun to cram into one tight space. 

Suffice it to say that, for the past 20 years, Vermont’s 
LGBT community and its many allies have annually 
crammed themselves into panty hose, pumps, wigs, 
spandex pants and leather corsets to bump, grind and 
groove the night away. 

Formally known as the Winter Is a Drag Ball, the 
February event is one of Vermont's largest and most 
outrageous parties, and over the years has raised 
$140,279 for the Vermont People With AIDS Coalition. 
Regardless of which way one’s gender bends, it’s 
become a must-attend gala for local revelers as well as 
out-of-towners, some of whom travel from as far away 
as Boston, Poughkeepsie and Provincetown. 

Longtime Drag Ball organizer and performer Bob 
Bolyard is known among Vermont glitterati as Amber 
LeMay of the House of LeMay. He says he’s been 
stopped on the street in other cities by people who tell 
him that Drag Ball is the only reason they’d drag their 
asses to Vermont in the dead of winter. 

Bolyard says there must have been “something 
funky” in Buriington’s water in late 1995, when Drag 
Ball was conceived. (Technically, the first ball was held 
a few months later, in February 1996.) As he points out, 
1995 also marked the advent of several other current 
Burlington fixtures, including the Penguin Plunge, the 
Magic Hat Mardi Gras parade and Seven Days. 

Though the LeMays performed at the very first 
Drag Ball — they’d established their “sister- 
hood” a little more than a year earlier — 

Bolyard wasn't the event's first organizer. 

Chris Moes put together the debut ball in 
the Memorial Auditorium Annex, where 
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What Fabulous Balls! 
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everything had to be brought in from elsewhere — lights, staging, sound 
system and bars. 

As Moes explains in a recent email, the initial goal of Drag Ball was to 
tap into Burlington’s local pool of talent, especially in February, when no one 
wants to be out and about. 

“Drag was such an edgy thing then,” he says, “but people really embraced it” 

Indeed, Drag Ball was embraced not only by the LGBT community but by 
the community at large. Moes and Bolyard both emphasize that Drag Ball has 
always been less about sexuality than about drag in a broad sense — that is, 
dressing up in a different identity for a night that’s not Halloween. From the 
beginning, Bolyard estimates, about half the attendees have been heterosexual. 

At the first Drag Ball, Moes recalls, he worked with fellow organizers Beth 
Garfinkel and drag queen/performance artist Roger “Yolanda" Mapes to 
ensure that women got equal representation on stage. That event drew more 
than 500 partiers and raised thousands of dollars for Drag Ball's first benefi- 
ciary, Vermont CARES. 

Over the years, Drag Ball has consistently presented female talent. Vermont 
lesbian comedian Janice Perry hosted the event one year, soul singer Tammy 
Fletcher another. Vermont-based cartoonist Alison Bechdel created the ball’s 
promotional posters for the first few years and depicted some of the charac- 
ters in her popular “Dykes to Watch Out For” comic strip dressing up for the 
event. And in 2004, DJ Liu, aka “Dand E. Lyon,” created the drag-king group 
Kings Local 802. 

“We were frustrated at the limited representation of queer masculinity on 
the stage and in the crowd,” Liu explains. “Founded on union principals — 
hence the KL802 name — we continue to commit ourselves to performing 
each year, incorporating just and timely issues into our performances, while 
maintaining the essence of drag, which is about gender play, boldness and 
camp.” 

In February 1999, the fourth Drag Ball was held at the old Higher Ground 
in Winooski and, according to Higher Ground co-owner Kevin Statesir, drew 
269 people. In 2003, the House of LeMay began producing and hosting Drag 
Ball at the club, and has done so ever since. The event consistently sells out — 
if not in advance, then the night of the show. 

Higher Ground's original location was a dramatic improvement over 
Memorial Auditorium’s basement in terms of staging, lights and bars, but 
capacity was still limited to 400 people. That all changed in 2005, when the 
nightclub moved to its current Williston Road location in South Burlington — 
and Drag Ball moved with it. Today, with access to Higher Ground’s Ballroom 
and Showcase Lounge, the event accommodates more than 1,000 attendees 
and over 100 performers, who provide more than six hours of entertainment. 
Little wonder that Drag Ball still holds the record for the venue's all-time 
highest attendance, both in box office sales and bar revenues. That’s possible, 
Statesir explains, because unlike most other events, Drag Ball allows new 
people to come and go all night long. 

“We just love it," Statesir adds, noting that he never sees a greater diversity 
of people in his ballroom or license plates in the parking lot. “What started as 
a gay event has become this huge winter dance party.” 

Indeed, Drag Ball is as much about the audience as it is about the enter- 
tainment onstage. At the annual costume parade, held at 11:30 p.m., anyone 
in the crowd can get up on stage, strut their stufF and show off their costume 
— which occasionally means wearing almost nothing at all. 

This year’s 20th annual event will bring back some blasts from the past. 
They include inaugural Drag Ball performers Miss Cherie Tartt (coming out 
of drag retirement in Texas) and Rev. Yolanda — the latter of whom will be in- 
ducted into the New York Blues Hall of Fame on February 11. DJ Rob Douglas, 
who DJed the first Drag Ball in 1996, will return to spin discs. Veteran acts 
Rue Mevlana and Kings Local 802 will be back for their 16th and 10th years 
respectively. 

Bolyard has advice for any Drag Ball virgins planning to attend this year: 
Get into the spirit of things and dress up in that outfit you can’t find any other 

“You don’t have to mess with your gender identification. It’s whatever drag 
means to you,” he says. “As RuPaul once said, ‘We’re bom naked, and the rest 
is drag."' ® 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 






SKI • SNOWBOARD • BIKE • RUN 

locally owned since 1969 


Winter Outerwear & Casual Clothing 

Cross Country & Winter Fitness Clothing 

^ Snowshoes & more 


INFORMATIONS: 

514 288-9955 • 1 85LUMIERES 


ARISTELLE 


Bra Fitting & Fine Lingerie 


Name: Colleen 
Wears: 34F 
Shops at: Aristelle 


Happy Valentine's Day 


COME TO MONTREAL 

AND ENJOY WINTER AT ITS BEST! 


FEBRUARY 19 
TO MARCH 1 

16th EDITION 


MONTREAL 

EN LUMlERE 


NUIT BLANCHE 

IN MONTREAL 

ON SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28 


ARTS AND SHOWS 

During 11 days, you can choose from all disciplines: 
theatre, dance, music, circus arts 
and everything in between! 


GASTRONOMY 

SWITZERLAND IN THE SPOTLIGHT! 

Fifteen chefs, including the renowned Pierre-Andre 
Ayer, who will serve as honorary president of the 
gastronomy program, along with leading figures from 
Swiss viticulture will be received by the festival’s 
Finest Tables. The festival's rich menu will also 
offer the flavours of Washington, D.C., our featured 
American city, and Lanaudiere, a Quebec region with 
plenty of surprises for your tastebuds. 


FREE OUTDOOR SITE 

IN DOWNTOWN MONTREAL 

The outdoor site will be bursting with free activities — 
braziers, shows, activities for children, the giant 
slide, projections, etc. — and will glimmer and dazzle 
with artistic lighting and projections, in a wonderfully 
festive ambience that perfectly captures the 
renowned joie de vlvre of Montrealers. It's magical! 
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A JOURNEY THROUGH TIME AND PLACE WHERE MUSIC LEGENDS WOULD BECOME LEGENDARY 

Lauren Fox in 


Lauren rox in ■ m m a 
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CARE 


Saturday, March 7 at 7:00pr 


We are a not-for-profit clinic and 
we are here when you need us. 


Monday 

Saturday 

No 

LOWER 

All 

Lab 

thru 

& Sunday 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

and 

10am-8pm 

9am-7pm 

Needed 

the ER 

Accepted 

X-ray 


Get in. Get out. Get Well. 

802,371.4239 / 1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 



Receive a rock-solid foundation in clinical theory, 
research and practice. 

Prepare for a lifetime of professional and personal 
development as a clinical practitioner, and for licensure as a 
psychologist-master's in fhe State of Vermont. 

Join the network of over 300 St. Mike's alumni working in 
mental health services and practices in Vermont. 

APPLY NOW! 

sincui.edu/nsvch KJ SAINT MICHAEL’S 

800.654.2206 \7 COLLEGE 


1 . Visit our calendar & check 
out all of the featured paintings. 

2. Register online 

or call the studio 
to sign up. 

3. Show up and get ready 

4. A local artist will provide 
step by step instruction. 

At the end of the night you'll take 
home a one-of-a-kind painting 
and hopefully a newfound 


No experience necessary Fun for all as 



29 Church Street • Burlington, VT • (802) 540-2090 
www.BurlingtonPaintandSip.com 





From Brazil With Love 


Mana Threads turns up the heat in fitness wear 


T he hottest new Brazilian trend to 
hit Burlington has nothing to do 
with waxing and everything to do 
with working out. And it’s noth- 
ing like you’ve seen on local bodies before. 
Think capris decorated with palm trees, 
tank tops with tigers, and spaghetti-strap 
bras in bold checks, swirls and stripes. 
Basic black and utilitarian gray? No way. 

"You can’t find this anywhere else,” said 
Amelia Leme with a laugh as she plucked 
a pair of pants from a rack. Their gold 
mosaic pattern shimmered in the lights of 
her brand-new Church Street shop, Mana 
Threads. ’You just can’t!” she repeated. 

True that. Never mind that Leme 
sported a fur-lined jacket and boots when 
Seven Days spoke with her — on the same 
day that Winter Storm Juno swooped into 
Vermont with howling winds and snow. 
Born and raised near Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
Leme has amped up the fitness of dozens 
of clients at South Burlington’s Body 
Resolution, where she’s been a personal 
trainer since 2008. Her newest exercise is 
bringing the sexy from Brazil to Vermont’s 
active women with her line of patterned, 
colorful workout wear. 

Bearing the tagline “Stand Out,” Mana 
Threads was bom from Leme’s frustration 
with frumpy northern fashion. Having dab- 
bled in mountain biking, running, tennis and 
surfingduringheryouth in Brazil, she moved 
to Vermont in 2003. “It was like, ‘Mountains, 
snow — I don’t have snow in Brazil. I gotta 
see that!”’ recalled Leme. “Learn another 
language, learn another culture.” 

After her visa expired, Leme returned to 
South America, followed by Pennsylvania- 
born boyfriend Wesley Grove (who’s now 
her husband). There she found, to her 
surprise, that life in the north of North 
America suited her better than sweating 
it in Sao Paulo. The couple returned to 
Vermont in 2008. 

"I started falling in love with all Vermont 
has to offer — the outdoors, and women 
out there being badass,” said Leme, who 
became a personal trainer in part because of 
her passion for sports. “And I’m a Brazilian! 
I hug people — I’m a people person, so it felt 
like a glove. Or it fit like a glove?” 

The available workout wear, however, 
wasn’t fitting her personality. “I’d go get 
gear and think, Really?” she said. ‘“Do 
I need to hike in this thing with the little 
flower on the collar? No!” 

Every time she returned to Brazil, Leme 
would buy something “cool and colorful" 
that instantly drew eyes in the Queen City. 
“But the style — like a deep V in the boob 
— didn’t match what we need here,” she said. 
“So I thought, Why not start my own thing?” 


Leme started sewing up a business in 
partnership with her sister, Anna Carolina 
Leme ( mana is Portuguese slang for “sis- 
ters”), and a Brazilian seamstress, Clara 
Leme (no relation). Between May 2014 and 
the shop’s grand opening last month, the 
trio produced 750 pieces of hand-stitched 

Right now, the line ranges from sports 
bras to full-length pants equipped with a 
skirt (“It adds curves; you don’t need to 
look like a man!” declared Amelia Leme) in 
just about every color of the rainbow. Many 
pieces offer a kaleidoscope of brilliant 
hues. Prices range from $30 for sports bras 
to $75 for pants. Options include thicker, 
tighter fabrics for compression and lighter 
ones for running in warm weather. 

The patterns aren’t just playful; they 
also hide imperfections, Leme explained, 
and they may even inspire wearers to per- 
form better. She cited a University of North 
Carolina study that found that athletes 
achieved greater results when they wore 
bright colors, because they were aware of 
the extra attention on their appearance. 

Leme, meanwhile, has paid extra atten- 
tion to the decor and ambiance of the Mana 
Threads retail space, which features bold 
squares of carpet, warm recycled-pallet 
changing rooms (courtesy of Grove), and 
a bowl of coffee beans holding business 
cards and company info. The petite shop 


occupies the space upstairs from Little 
Citizen and formerly home to lululemon, 
which has moved across the street 

The potential for competition between 
the two active-wear businesses isn’t lost 
on Leme, who originally envisioned Mana 
Threads as a web-only enterprise. But the 
location charmed her, as did the chance to 
become even more involved in Chittenden 
County. This northern end of Church 
Street she explained, has become a destina- 
tion for seekers of dynamic sports clothes. 

“To be right in front of Athleta and 
lululemon?” she said. “This is like money 
for me, because people are coming up here 
to get athletic wear.” 

Because hers is an independent busi- 
ness, Leme noted, she can disregard the 
constraints of mass production and focus 
on the community. “I can make whatever 
I want to make and donate 1 percent to 
the Little Bellas,” she said, referring to the 
local mountain-biking mentoring program 
for girls. 

Inspired by the trail-building and pres- 
ervation work happening around Vermont, 
Leme is a singletrack aficionado and a 
member of the women’s mountain-biking 
race team Mountain Moxie. She’s also a 
mentor for Moxie Sparks, a scholarship 
program for girls; and for the Little Bellas' 
riding program at the Catamount Outdoor 
Family Center. 


Of course, that’s all warm-weather 
stuff. How does Leme shake off the deep 
freeze of Vermont winters? ‘It’s brutal. I’m 
cold; I’ve had frostbite everywhere,” she 
admitted, and noted that January was the 
worst time of year to open her store. “But 
my roots are getting bigger and bigger here 
in Vermont; I have too many passions here 
to let it go.” 

Another challenge has been making 
sure that Mana Threads can fit most 
Vermont women; currently, the sizes 
skew small and medium. “It’s happened 
so fast, so we don’t have a lot of sizes, and 
I don’t want to leave anybody out,” said 
Leme. She’ll return from another trip to 
Brazil this month with a more expansive 
selection. 

Right now, Mana Threads is open 
Wednesday through Sunday, with ad- 
ditional hours expected this spring and 
summer. By then, word about its wares will 
likely have hit local gyms. 

“I haven’t bumped into anybody I don’t 
know wearing my stuff yet,” Leme said. 
“But when I do, I’ll be like, ‘Can I give you 
a hug and take a selfie?”’ © 

Contact: tufl@sevendaysvt.com 
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Kid Central 

Burlington's King Street Center gets bigger digs — with a youthful splash of art 


A fter a full year in temporary 
quarters, the kids returned 
quietly to King Street Center 
late last month — well, as qui- 
etly as children ever do. But they, along 
with the adults who care for them, will 
raise a joyful ruckus next Wednesday, 
February 18, when they celebrate their 
center's grand opening. 

Make that reopening. King Street 
Youth Center, as it was formerly called, 
bought the building at 87 King in 1992. 
The nonprofit organization serves 
Burlington-area children and teens 
from low-income families with Head 
Start preschool, after-school, tutor- 
ing, mentoring and other programs. 
Currently, some 120 kids pass through 
on any given day. 

As KSC evolved over time, its home 
became sorely inadequate. In 2013, the 
center launched a $5.1 million capital 
campaign to refurbish the building. 
Thanks to the success of that effort, to 
financing through Housing Vermont’s 
New Markets Tax Credit program, and 
to the contributions of TruexCullins and 
Engelberth Construction, construction 
began about a year ago. The handsome 
new King Street Center is double the 
size of its predecessor, at about 23,000 
square feet. 

The sleek red exterior is modern, 
yet it still fits the character of the 
neighborhood, an important consid- 
eration to principal architect Rolf 
Kielman. Passersby are not likely to 
observe that the roof sports solar 
panels — and a play area with a great 
view of the neighborhood. But if they 
peer in the front window, visitors can 
see straight through an entryway and 
the gymnasium to the playground out 
back, a neat touch that makes the place 
seem even bigger than it is — and lets 
in more light. 

Stepping inside, a visitor immediately 
notices the art wall — not a display of 
kids’ art, but a single work that signals 
the presence of children without being 
childish. Indeed, it’s rare to find a family- 
friendly artwork of such sophistication. 

Created by former Burlington artist 
Scott Campbell — who recently moved 
to LA — the airy, 39-by-9-foot work is 
not a mural, per se, but a graphic design 
printed on laminated 3M vinyl paper 
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and adhered to the wall. The installa- 
tion was painstaking work, courtesy of 
Marty Feldman of Winooski’s Light- 
Works, who also did the printing. But 
the resulting wall looks as fun and 
inviting as a coloring book And, in case 
anyone uses it as such, the surface is 
washable. 

“I've been doing this kind of work for 
years,” says Campbell of his digital cre- 
ation, “but usually for print. This is by 
far the biggest piece I’ve done.” How did 
he feel when he saw the work installed? 
"Terrific,” says the artist simply. “It’s a 
double validation when people are really 
excited about it.” 

Campbell's dynamic design incor- 
porates so many elements, it’s hard to 
know where to look first — and you see 
more every time you do, says KSC co- 
development director Susannah Kerest. 
Outlines of kids, based on photographs, 
appear in various sizes and engaged 
in different activities. Their dress and 
features suggest multiple ethnicities, re- 
flecting a population that includes New 




THE WHOLE POINT WAS 
TO PROVIDE A PLACE 
THAT RESPECTS OUR KIDS. 

VICKY SMITH, 
KING STREET CENTER 


Americans. In their lack of specificity, 
the line drawings convey both diversity 
and equality. 

The wall also depicts a height chart, a 
multiplication table, a variety of playful 
graphics, and icons that suggest potential 
careers, among them fireman, architect, 
educator, tailor, librarian and astronaut. 

“Kids need to think about being future 
leaders,” says Jill Badolato, corporate 



responsibility director at Dealer.com, 
which donated funding for the art wall. 
“This beautiful space says, ‘I’m worth it.’” 

“We wanted [KSC] to be a modem, 
kind of edgy place,” says Vicky Smith, 
KSC’s director since 2007. “Jill heard that 
and thought the kids should be exposed 

Dealer has been a benefactor of 
KSC for several years, and Badolato 
has taken the center on as a personal 
mission, spending time there and 
talking with both staff and kids. She 
selected Campbell for the art wall, 
confident he was the right choice. She 
was right. 

“All three of us burst into tears when 
we saw this,” says Kelli Shonter, co- 
development director, referring to Kerest 
and Smith. “Jill and Scott both really took 
their time and really got us, the kids,” she 
adds. The wall “is not just for preschool- 
ers, it’s for grown-ups, too.” 

Architect Kielman agrees. “I loved it 
— I thought it was wonderful right from 
the beginning,” he says. It helps that 
Campbell’s vision is in sync with the 
rest of the project. Kielman, along with 
TruexCullins colleagues Peter Burns 
and Andrew Chardain, made aesthetic 
and structural choices that support the 
building’s multiuse functionality while 
invigorating the rooms with stream- 
lined design and rich colors. Like 
Campbell’s wall, the place is sophisti- 
cated but kid-friendly. 

Over the months that KSC spent in its 
temporary home at the Committee on 
Temporary Shelter’s former day station 
on South Winooski Avenue, Engelberth 
essentially gutted the cramped, worn 
quarters at 87 King, adding a basement 


and a full second story. The gymna- 
sium, a couple of classrooms and the 
playground remained largely intact, 
explains Smith, but everything else is 
new: an early-preschool room, a tutor- 
ing space, an art studio, a performance/ 
meeting room, a dining room, three 
after-school classrooms, a designated 
teen room and that rooftop play space. 

More art appears in hallways through- 
out the building: nine 30-by-40-inch 
color portraits of participants in KSC’s 
Kids on the Ball program by Burlington 
photographer Michael Sipe. 

“The whole point was to provide a 
place that respects our kids and provides 
them academic support, food and cul- 
tural enrichment,” says Smith. “We’re 
very excited to share our space with 
others in the community." 

What lies ahead for King Street 
Center, now equipped with a home that 
presents uncharted opportunities? 

“Board development, staff growth, 
program development,” says Smith. And, 
like the director of any nonprofit, she 
points to the endless fundraising those 
activities require. “At the beginning of 
every fiscal year, we go back to zero and 
have to raise $1.2 million for our annual 
budget,” she notes. 

Meanwhile, KSC’s staff and all its 
families will throw a party to inaugurate 
the new digs. For a building that began 
life as a typewriter factory, 87 King Street 
has come a long way. ® 


INFO 



Visit us at 
our new 
location. 
Bigger and 
better than 
before! 
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SAVE up to 25% 
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on qualifying orders 
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Quality on the Quick 

Grilling the Chef: Ren Weiner, Miss Weinerz 



H ome, rainbow sprinkles are joy and happi- 

I ness,” says Ren Weiner. In dessert lovers, 
I her baked goods evoke a similar reaction. 
H Those sprinkles come atop the doughnuts 
that Weiner prepares for Saturdays at Scout & Co. in 
Burlington; before that, her candy-colored pastries in- 
spired a local cult following at Misery Loves Co. Weiner 
took them with her when she left her gig at Winooski’s 
MLC Bakeshop last year. 

Since then, the self-described “experimental” pastry 
chef has been plying her trade in a whole new way, cre- 
ating desserts in collaboration with local restaurants. 
Weiner recently started bringing treats such as mocha 
cakes and chocolate balls to Burlington’s Light Club 
Lamp Shop, continuing her relationship with the Radio 
Bean culinary family. (She spent four years cooking at 
sister restaurant jDueno (Duende)). 

Soon more Burlington-area restaurants will ben- 
efit from Weiner’s creativity. She’s preparing a pastry 
menu for American Flatbread (Burlington Hearth), 
including desserts flavored with Zero Gravity Craft 
Brewery beer. Other projects are also in the works: 
“I'm really looking to collaborate with as many people 
as possible,” Weiner says. 

That includes civilians with an interest in custom- 
made sweets. Weiner makes cakes and candy bars to suit 
any dietary need, including gluten-free or vegan options. 
Having a few food allergies herself, she says, she’s sensi- 
tive to those concerns — plus, she enjoys the challenge. 

The self-declared “tinkerer" says her home-based 
business is a natural outgrowth of her experiments. 
“I’m home making cakes, and I don’t want to be stuck 
at home with an entire cake,” she explains. “But I want 
to keep experimenting.” 

One of Weiner's greatest passions is re-creating 
convenience foods with healthier ingredients. A recent 
triumph was her version of an Almond Joy bar, in which 
she replaced milk chocolate with dark and swapped 
processed sugar with honey — making it, well, almost 
wholesome. 

Many noxious foods end up in our lives simply 
because they’re convenient, Weiner points out. 
Accordingly, her goal is to produce fare as healthful as 
possible while still easy to eat, such as locavore hot dogs 
and candy bars. “People say all the time, ‘I would love 
to eat locally and organically and without GMOs, but I 
don’t have time to do things like braise beef,'” Weiner 



says. “As I see it, that’s my role in society. As a cook, I’m 
here to do the labor for you.” 

Though she reserves the right to go “all out” on 
occasion with decadent appeals to the palate, Weiner 
says she also aspires to offer customers the burst of 
serotonin that comes with quality nourishment. 

Even those rainbow sprinkles give Weiner an op- 
portunity to talk about her food-related activism. She 
makes them using the egg whites left over at Misery 
Loves Co. “Those guys are fantastic at saying nothing 
should be wasted,” the baker says. “In America, we 
waste 40 percent of 

NOTALOTOFTHINGS “= 
IN THE WORLD MAKE 
SENSE, BUT FOOD DOES. 

REN WEINER , W “ 

mitment to sus- 
tainability inspired 
another phase of her business that she'll debut this 
summer. Her studies last year at Sterling College with 
famed fermenter Sandor Katz helped instill a passion 
for pickles. The result is a mobile pickling unit that 
she’ll use to help farmers preserve and add value to 
their harvests. Eventually, Weiner hopes, her pickle- 
mobile will also become a hot dog cart, complete with 
vegan options. 

Surely not everything in Weiner’s world is rainbows 
and sprinkles. We wanted to know more about the 
woman behind the sweets, so we grilled her for some 


RESTAURANT: Miss Weinerz 

LOCATION: 'sprinkled around town* 

company ace: three months 

cuisine TYPE: sustainable baked goods, pickles and 



TRAINING: I've cooked in restaurants since I was 14 years 



SELECT EXPERIENCE: cook. Misery Loves Company. Winooski 
(2012-2014); cook. iDuino! (Duende), Burlington (2010-2014); 
garde manger, Bluebird Tavern, Burlington (2010) 




SEVEN DAYS: How did your family eat when you 
were growing up? 

REN WEINER: My last name is Weiner, and we have a 
lot of pride with that. We had a mailbox in the shape of 
a hot dog. We always had hot dogs at family barbecues 
and stuff. Growing up with the last name Weiner was 
difficult as a kid. 

My uncle [Marc Weiner] had the TV show on 
Nickelodeon “Weinerville.” Having your uncle on 
TV helps when you’re a kid. I was raised on Skippy 
peanut butter and Wonder Bread, but at the same time 
Thanksgiving was 50-plus people every year. 


FOOD LOVER? ® 

GET YOUR FILL ONLINE... 


t SEVENDAYSVT.COM/FOOD. 
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Corporate 

Casual 

ARMORY GRILLE AND BAR 
OPENS AT THE HILTON 
GARDEN INN 

For years, the Burlington 
Armory at 101 Main Street 
was home to R.W. Hunt 
Mill & Mining Company 


"It’s still kind of up in the 
air,” he reports, “but it’s 
contemporary American and 
very traveler-friendly." 

Quinn says he wrote the 
menu, which features “as 
many local ingredients as 
possible,” to appeal to both 
the conference crowd and 



— better known as Hunt’s, 
the legendary venue that 
booked hundreds of national 
touring acts in the 1970s 
and 1980s, and hosted many 
popular local bands. After 
that club closed, the space 
was occupied by ’50s-themed 
Sh-Na-Na's, which in turn 
closed after a fire in 2003. 
Office spaces occupied the 
building’s upper level. 

Now, after a long vacancy, 
the Armory has gone 
corporate. In the hands of 
the Hilton Hotel chain, the 
second floor of the space 
has been reincarnated as 
the lobby of the shiny new 
Hilton Garden Inn Burlington 
Downtown — now complete 
with the armory grille and bar, 
which opened on January 31. 
(The street-facing front of 
the building will become the 
Vermont Comedy Club by 
summer.) 

According to food and 
beverage director devin ouinn, 
the restaurant, which has 78 
seats and 20 stools at the bar, 
is still ironing out its concept 


local walk-ins. Breakfast is 
served buffet-style from 6 
to 10 a.m. daily, with cooks 
flipping eggs and omelettes 

In its current form, 
dinner brings simple, 
straightforward bites such 
as crispy calamari tossed in 
sweet chile sauce; spinach 
and Caesar salads; flatbreads 
topped with sesame-glazed 

VERMONT COUNTRY FARMS 

chicken; and a handful of 
sandwiches, wraps and 

Entrees touch the 
expected bases: roasted half- 
chicken with root vegetables, 
New York strip, market fish, 
tricolor cheese tortellini. 

Things get markedly 
more interesting when it 
comes to beverages. Two 
tap lines feature local 
beers — currently zero 
gravity craft brewery’s 
Green State Lager and 

FIDDLEHEAD BREWING’S flagship 

IPA — while options from 



Les Delices de Jeff 

JEFFERSONVILLE WELCOMES A FRENCH BAKERY AND A NEW CSA 

The culinary landscape is blooming in Jeffersonville, 
thanks to new additions highlighting international and 
local flavors. In the former category, the french way bakery 
opened in the last days of 2014 on the second floor of 158 
Main Street, above iss main restaurant a. bakery. 

There, Nijois native jean-marie rabot turns out breads 
and pastries Wednesday through Sunday — all on his 
own. “I am very, very busy and very, very tired," he says. 

A later-in-life baker, Rabot went to pastry school in 
France at age 55. After years of living together in Paris, he 
and his American 
wife moved to 
Vermont last year 
for its artistic com- 
munity and organic 
food, he says. 

An agreement 
with 158 Main 
owner John foley 
allows Rabot to sell 
his delicate treats 
in a corner of the 
second floor, also 
home to Foley’s 

JEFFERSONVILLE 
PIZZA DEPARTMENT. 

Perhaps the most 
ethereal of those 
offerings is Rabot’s 
signature montecao, 
a puffy lemon-and- 
cinnamon-flavored cookie his grandmother taught him 
to make. He also turns out basic butter cookies and ones 
filled with seasonal ingredients such as chocolate, maple 
and fruit. 

Breads are especially important at the French Way. 
Besides traditional baguettes, Rabot prepares rustic levain 
and loaves made from whole wheat and rye flours. He 
complements his basic croissants with pains au chocolat 
and pains aux raisins. And those are just the everyday treats 
— weekends bring specials such as cream puffs and pies. 


Just across the street, continental fare gives way to ultra- 
local tastes at the farm store. Originally located at waiora 
valley farm, the natural- food shop moved last spring 
to 143 Main Street Last week, owner Jennifer bishop 
launched her new Shop Share program, which works on a 
four-week-long community-supported-agriculture model. 

Each week, Bishop boxes up the best the store has to 
offer, including veggies, eggs, meats, pantry staples and 
other value-added products. Unlike a single farm's CSA, 
her selections “highlight all the local farms in the area,” 

Some of the subscriptions feature weekly themes, such 
as a breakfast box with bacon, sausage, eggs, maple syrup 
and nitty gritty grain company of Vermont pancake mix. 
Each box contains relevant recipes. 

Bishop says the next step in the Farm Store's expan- 
sion will be the addition of a kitchen. She hopes to sell 
prepared and value-added specialties there by spring. 



Explore the cuisine 
of Italy here in Vermont 



126 COLLEGE ST.. BURLINGTON 
802.863.5200 
WWW.LAMANTE.COM 


REGIONAL DINNERS 
ARE BACK!! 

nj [n 

In addition to our regular menu 

3 courses for $35 

Feb 10-13 Marche 
Feb 17-20 Sicily 
Feb 24-27 Piemonte 

visit 

WWW.LAMANTE.COM 
L, for details J 



Specials 


Friday / Saturday / Sunday 
Prix Fixe Menu $32 or al a carta 


COURSE TWO 

Pan Roasted Statler Chicken Breast 818 
Almond Crusted Mahi Mahi Fillet 619 


OOURSE THREE 
Red Velvet Oupcake $5 
Strawberry Angelfood Cake Parfait $6 




A M ERIC A N r 

FLATGREAD 


Bring Flatbread to your event! 



local and seasonal ingredients 
Pricingbased on menu style, event m to 
location 

Menu tailorings compliment your event 

ORGANIC 1 «a* QSK'Cl 


-■-'1 
WHtAT ~*r-- 


contact us for a proposal: 
e: events@americanflatbread.com 
ph: 801-496-4949 
www.americanflatbread.com 



INTRODUCING 


3 


rd 

Tuesday 


t The Public 


Spend an evening with us and 
a local microbrewer as we guide 
you through a tasting of their 
beer paired with our freshly 
prepared plates. 

3 Beers 1 3 Plates | s 30 

Feb. 17 ,h at 7pm 

Zero Gravity 
Brewery 

10516 RT. 116, HINESBURG, VT 

(802) 482-5500 



Quality on the Quick 

SD: Were you always a foodie? 

RW: There are pictures of me in the 
kitchen with my mom at a very young 
age. Not a lot of things in the world make 
sense, but food does. 

SD: What made you love pastry? 

RW: When I was 14, I saw a PETA 
[People for the Ethical Treatment of 
Animals] video and became vegan, but 
immediately missed chocolate chip 
cookies. So I needed to find substitutes 
to make my own. 

Pastry is all chemistry. It’s not all 
about cooking a really great carrot. It’s 
really interesting with pastry — seeing, 
say, if I heat this five degrees hotter, 
what's going to happen? The patience 
involved helps me in my daily practice of 
being a human. 

SD: Name three foods that make life 
worth living. 

RW: I would go more with three 
mouthfeels. I’m really drawn to textures. 
I love ice cream and that feeling of 
cold creaminess. Whedier it’s chips or 
dehydrated seaweed or sprinkles, I like the 
feeling of crunch. I drink a lot of chicken 
broth and warm bone broths in general. 
Cold and creamy, crunchy, and hot and 
drinkable — those are my favorites. 

SD: What’s the last thing you ate? 

RW: An avocado. Just with a spoon. It 
was really soft and very good for the gut. 
Before that, it was yogurt with pecans 
and celery with almond butter. 

SD: If you left Vermont, what local 
products would you miss most? 

RW: Vegetables. Oh, God, everything. I 
tried to leave once, around 2012. I felt 
really stagnant in my life. I tend not to 
stay in one city for too long. 

Some friends and I went for a road 
trip in an old biodiesel school bus, and 
every city we went to, I kept trying to 
test the food. Not the restaurants — I 
went into the co-op. 

The beets just don’t taste as good in 
California. The kale doesn’t have the 
same texture in Wisconsin. There’s 
something about this land, and espe- 
cially the people here, that I haven’t 
been able to find anywhere else. 

SD: If you could try the specialty of 
any pastry chef, what would it be? 

RW: I have a really deep desire to try 
Pierre Herme’s macarons. I’ve been 
told by someone I trust immensely 
that they are life-changing. It’s on my 
bucket list. 


SD: You're trying to impress some- 
body with your culinary prowess. 
What do you make? 

RW: Whatever I find in the woods 
that day. Foraging is one of my favorite 
things. I have a little garden where 
I mostly grow herbs. What do I do 
with five pounds of ramps and five 
fiddleheads and three hedgehog 
mushrooms, a couple chanterelles and 
maybe a pheasant’s back mushroom 
and some nettles? I love when people 
surprise-visit me and I have to figure 
out, How can I cook with what's on hand? 

SD: What's the best dessert you've 
ever had? 

RW: I guess there would be two answers. 
I had Christina Tosi's grapefruit pie, 
and it totally knocked me out. It was 
absolutely amazing. 

Actually, one of the best things about 
working in a kitchen is you get to mix 
and match mise-en-place. When I was at 
Bluebird, [then-chef] Aaron [Josinsky] 
was pickling strawberries, and we were 
making pistachio butter for this beet 
dish. And Aaron made these different 
fantastic ice creams, one being rosemary. 


That with the pistachio butter with the 
pickled strawberries ... It’s been almost 
five years, and I was getting yelled at for 
eating the mise-en-place, but I’m still 
thinking about it. 

SD: What's your favorite beverage? 

RW: Coffee. I like coffee. I love pu'erh 
tea. I used to be a whiskey girl, definitely. 
I love bubbles and textures in drinks. I 
love when drinks change when you 
drink them. Cocktails can change as you 
drink them. 

I do a lot of fermented beverages. 
I like to make kombuchas with al- 
ternate sugars. I love vinegar-based 
drinks. Carbonated mineral water 
with a shot of vinegar is amazing and 
feels so good. 

SD: If you weren't a chef, what would 
your job be? 

RW: Kindergarten art teacher. It was 
what I was gonna do. I went to art school 
with the intention of getting my master’s 
in education. I love kids. They’re little 
future people. © 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 
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draft for teetotalers. 

Its ginger beer ap- 
pears in a Burlington 
Mule, a locavore twist 
on the Moscow Mule 
spiked with vodka 

from SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH 

distillery. Other 
cocktails pay homage to 
Hunt's (a rum concoc- 
tion with muddled 
berries and lime) and 
Sh-Na-Na's (silo vodka 
mixed with honey-gin- 
ger syrup and lemon). 
And, for oenophiles, 
the Armory’s entire 
30-bottle wine list is 
available by the glass. 

During warmer 
weather, seating will 
expand to a patio adja- 
cent to Main Street, and 
Quinn says he's plan- 
ning a big party for the 
Magic Hat Mardi Gras 
parade on Saturday, 
February 28. “Our 
windows actually open 
to the street,” he says, 
“so you can throw beads 
out the windows.” 

— H.P.E. 


Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
A new Asian restaurant 
concept will soon debut 
in St. Albans. Manager 

noodle is slated for an 
early March opening at 
133 North Main Street, 
the former location 
of Yama Sushi House. 
Modeled on restaurants 
popular in the American 
South, the new eatery 
will focus on a wide 
range of Asian noodles 
prepared to customers’ 
specifications. 

Chen says those 
noodle varieties will 
include udon and 
Vietnamese-style rice 
vermicelli — each avail- 
able with the customer’s 
choice of vegetables and 
meats, prepared as a stir- 
fiy or soup. Stir-fries will 
be made hibachi-style, 
on a large griddle. “It’s 
a new style idea for us,” 
says Chen. 

As for the “BBQ” part 
of the name, it refers to 
Mongolian-style meats 
“on a stick, that you’re 


cooking in front of 
everybody" Chen says. 
Another planned attrac- 
tion is the bar, featuring 
eight beers on tap. 



On January 25, Milton’s 
APOLLO DINER closed its 
doors for good. Reached by 
phone on Monday, naomi 
maglaris, wife of owner 
bill maglaris, offered a 
statement: “We want to 
thank our loyal customers 
and hardworking em- 
ployees for spending their 
time with us.” She noted 
that the building, which 
the Apollo was leasing, is 
now available, and that she 
hopes to see former Apollo 
regulars at henry s diner in 
Burlington and the Athens 
diner in Colchester. 

— H. P.E. 

CONNECT 


the latest food gossip! 




THE BAGEL PLACE 

SERVING LUNCH SPECIALS DAILY! 


Choose from over 20 types of bagels 
and 15+ cream cheeses made fresh 
in-house daily 

Lunch sandwiches available all day 
using Boar's Head meat 


1166 Williston Road, South Burlington (next to Gadue’s) 


www.thebagelplacevt.com • 802-497-2058 
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Northern Thai 

Seasoned Traveler: DusitThai Cuisine, Newport 

BY HANNAH PALMER EGAN 



T he first time Bangkok natives 
Exzy Saengsiri and Jinney 
Thananusak came to Vermont, 
it was New Year’s week, 2014. 
Both in their late forties and partners in 
life and business, the two women were 
visiting friends who were working at 
Middlebury’s Sabai Sabai Thai Cuisine. 

The weather was cold, even by 
Vermont standards. The temperatures 
dipped below zero for three days. 
For Vermonters battling the post-hol- 
iday blues, it might have seemed like a 
fine time to book a flight to Thailand. 
The Thai travelers, however, were 
smitten with the Green Mountains. 
During their visit, they learned 
that the owners of Newport’s Baan 
Thai Cuisine were looking to sell 
their downtown restaurant. “We 
were very interested in having a busi- 
ness here,” Saengsiri said. Within 10 
months, they did. 

The women returned to Thailand and 
got to work packing up their old lives 
and planning new ones in Vermont. As 
they got money together and waited for 
their E-2 investor visas to go through, 
Saengsiri and Thananusak formulated 
their concept and commissioned hand- 
stitched, spiral-bound menu books with 
silver elephants on the front. They had 
food photos taken and wrote promo- 
tional copy. 

At the Bangkok Sunday market, they 
purchased handmade wooden check 
presenters and little stands for drinks 
and dishes, as well as tapestriesand 
other decor items. “Everything was 
ready before we came,” Saengsiri said. 
Since the space was already outfitted as 
a Thai restaurant, building renovations 
were mostly cosmetic. 

Last November, the couple opened 
Dusit Thai Cuisine in the former 
Baan Thai space at 158 Main Street. In 
January, they installed their Sabai Sabai 
friends (who had subsequently been 
working in Chicago) in the kitchen. 

But why Vermont? I wanted to know 
on an icy February evening, as snow 
began to swirl outside. And why, of all 
places, the tippy-top of the Northeast 
Kingdom? “We wanted to have more ex- 
periences,” Saengsiri explained, stand- 
ing behind the bar. “We wanted to do all 
that we can.” 



PEOPLE SOMETIMES SAY, 
IT BURNS MY LIPS, 

BUT IT MAKES ME WARM." 

SOMETIMES THEY CRY, 
BUTTHEY’RE HAPPY. 


Toward that end, the Dusit Thai 
menu is long; Page after page of dishes, 
photographed in full color, range from 
authentic, traditional Thai, such as mild 
kratong tong — crisp pastry shells stuffed 
with delicately seasoned chicken, corn, 
carrots and peas — to those more famil- 
iar to Americans, such as spring rolls, 
pad Thai and tempura-fried vegetables. 

“We picked the most popular dishes 
from Thailand,” Saengsiri said, “and 
dishes we knew foreigners like.” The 


| entrepreneur said she lived in Perth, 
e Australia, for a year and a half, where she 
? became acquainted with the Western 
| palate. 

I Though Dusit Thai’s menu is fairly 
fixed, monthly specials — such as grilled 
salmon with garlic sauce or lamb chops 
with cashews — keep things fresh. In 
summer, there will be housemade coco- 
nut ice cream, a traditional Thai dessert. 

Locating ingredients is still a chal- 
lenge, Saengsiri said. Sweetly pungent, 
lemon-scented kaffir lime leaf, used in 
curries, stews, salads and pretty much 
everything else, is difficult to find in the 
Kingdom, but is indispensable to Thai 
cookery, as is spicy Thai basil. Saengsiri 
orders these herbs and other specialty 
ingredients weekly from New York. 

Authentic flavor is a big concern, as 
part of the Dusit mission is to bring Thai 
culture to Vermont. The women are 
eager to share their lifestyle and their 
warm, friendly smiles in Newport. When 
it comes to their food, they’re willing to 
accommodate Vermonters’ palates to a 
degree, but they’re uncompromising in 
some ways. “We have to inform the cus- 
tomers," Saengsiri said. “When they say 
they like it hot, we say, ‘This is Thai hot.' 
They have to learn!” 

When I tried it, a cool bowl of larb 
(ground-chicken salad), seasoned with 
fish sauce and shallot, burned with pul- 
verized Thai chile even though it was 
served with a sprig of mouth-calming 
mint The pad krapow — Thai basil 
stir fry — was spicy, sweet and savory, 
with strips of chicken and lots of basil 
mingled with carrots, peppers, onions 
and other vegetables cooked to a crisp 
but chewable state. 

Khao soi is a traditional northern 
Thai curried-noodle bowl (one of my 
favorites) that can vary from a soup to a 
more stew-like consistency, depending 
on the cook. Dusit Thai’s version was a 
thick, spoon-coating soup. The expected 
snarl of crisp, fried egg noodles rested 
on a bed of chewy noodles in a rich, 
coconut-y broth. With each mouthful, 
the heat built to a belly-warming hum, 





as a cool blue evening fell outside the 
floor-to-ceiling windows. 

I ordered everything “hot,” having 
verified my predisposition for heat, and 
found everything masterfully spicy but 
not over the top. 

Lifting a spoonful of broth to my lips, 
I wondered aloud: “Has anyone ever 
sent anything back for being too spicy?' 
“No! Never!” Saengsiri said with a laugh. 
“People sometimes say, ‘It burns my lips, 
but it makes me warm.' Sometimes they 
cry, but they’re happy.” 

So far, the restaurant co-owner said, 
she's had nothing but satisfied custom- 
ers. In the few months since Dusit 
Thai’s launch, it’s developed a local 
following, including an elderly lady 
who visits nightly for Thai coffee (as 
she did at Baan Thai before it closed). 
“I used to help out a little at Baan 
Thai,” the woman told me, “but Exzy 




SAN bA: 

JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Street • Burlington 

www.sansaivt.com 






The Blue Mall • 1 50 Dorset St., So. Burlington • 802-863-8306 
Factory location • 81 A Vermont Rte. 1 5, Jericho • 802-899-3373 
snowflakechocolate.com 


1834 Shelburne 
in South Burlington 

(802) 862-1 OS I 


Scallop.— • 2015 


I BM 


Gill certificates available 

0+- Xh 

181 Battery Street 
Burlington • 802-864-0238 
seating available Open 11am dally 

ShantyOnTheShore.com 


CHOCOLATES 

for your sweetheart 
FREE Gin with 
a Valentine purchase 
of $25 or more 

mhMsodEipiru2/l4/l5. 


IChocolates 


Love Buzz Cocktail 

2.5 02 Barr Hill vodka 

.25 02 Sumptuous Lemon Basil Syrup 

Prosecco 

Combine & shake Barr Hill vodka & 
Lemon Basil Syrup in shaker with ice. 
Add to a champagne flute. 

Fill with Prosecco 


Hardwick, Vermont • www.caledoniaspirits.com • 802.472.8000 



won’t let me lift a finger. So I just have 
my drink and that’s it. But the food is 
also very good." 

Saengsiri smiled. “The people here 
are very kind,” she said. “We’ve had a lot 
of support.” 

The Newport newcomers are no 
strangers to running a small business, 
though — Saengsiri owned a noodle joint 
in Bangkok, and Thananusak’s family 
runs a telecommunications company 
back home. “Running the business is 
not so different here than in Thailand,” 
Saengsiri said. “But it's changed our 

Life is easier here, she added. 
“Everything was always so busy and 
crazy in Bangkok,” she said. “People 
everywhere at all times.” 

But in Thailand, dining isn’t de- 
pendent on the season. Saengsiri said 
she wasn’t prepared for Vermont’s 
winter lull. “Everything was going 
very well until a few weeks ago,” 
she said, noting that business took a 
nosedive during the first few weeks 
of January. “It’s our first year, so we 
don’t know the cycles,” Saengsiri 
admitted. “In Thailand, there’s no 
winter or summer. People eat out all 
the time. Here, everything stops.” 

The afternoon I was there, she said 
she sent her waitstaff home. “It was too 
quiet!” she said. But as we spoke, several 
parties arrived for dinner, despite the 
falling snow outside. 

And Dusit Thai is a welcoming 
place. The dining room, divided into 
three areas by magenta half walls, 
feels cozy. The soaring, pressed-tin 
ceilings are painted a sunny gold, 
and the exposed-brick walls are 
hung with Thai tapestries. At the 
back of the building, a large banquet 



room features a long service bar. It’s 
easy to imagine dancing in that airy 
space at parties or receptions, once 
the Kingdom awakes from its winter 
slumber. 

But even in the quiet days of early 
February, Saengsiri said she’s not wor- 
ried. “We are just happy to cook the food 
and so, so glad people are enjoying it,” 
she said. “We enjoy that, too. I love serv- 
ing. We are happy.” © 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 
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February 14 • 9:30-1 1:00am 

Espalier Fruit Plants 

Lee Reich 

An espalier can yield very high quality fruit while making ; 
decorative and edible covering for a fence or a wall — ever 
creating a fence itself. Learn which plants work best and 
the theory and practice involved in bending and pruning 
branches. Cost $20.00. 


February 14 • ll:30-l:00pm 

Weedless Garden 

Lee Reich 


garden. Cost $20.00. 


•$12-50 per i 


128 Intervale Road, Burlington • (802)660-3505 
472 Marshall Ave.Williston • (802)658-2433 
www.GardeneisSupplyStore.com 
Mon-Sat 9am-6pm; Sun lOam-Spm 


(jARDENEI^ 


r;Tj Burlington 


Telecom 


Spring Gardening Seminars 

Saturdays at Gardener's Supply in Burlington 


February Seed Sale: 30% off High Mowing Seeds 


“Libraries are becoming increasingly digital, allowing us to 
reach more people and engage in new ways. With 
the Gigabit Internet speeds BT provides, we can engage 
minds even faster than before". 

- Rubi Simon, Fletcher Free Library Director 


Inspire Faster. 


200 Church Street | Burlington, VT..05401 
Burlingtontelecom.com | (802) 54Q-0007 








NATALIE MACMASTER 
& DONNELL LEAHY 

Tuesday, February 17.7:30 p.rr 
in Randolph. $40-50. lnfo.72£ 
Wednesday, February 18, at FI; 
Burlington. S15-48. Info, 863-: 


Multicultural Melodies 


Natalie MacMaster (pictured) has the best of j 
both worlds when her husband, Donnell Leahy, 
accompanies her onstage. Hailing from Cape 
I Breton Island and Ontario, respectively, the 
master fiddlers pay tribute to Canada’s rich 
musical past with original tunes and time-tested 
favorites. Together the two transcend genres with ' 
fiddle-driven music, song and dance that travels 
without pause from French and Celtic styles to 
Cajun and bluegrass. Paired with MacMaster and i 
Leahy’s passion for performing, this versatility 1 
— think fast-paced step dancing that gives way 
to breathtaking ballads — creates a one-of-a-kind 
concert experience. 


JZ 


FEB.14 & 15 1 SPORTS 


Celtic Crooners 

I The six members of FullSet may be young, but 
not in musical years. Formed in 2007, the award- 
winning Irish ensemble has gained momentum 
with each passing year, earning comparisons 
to renowned bands such as Danu and Altan. 
Known for an energetic sound, the rising 
talents breathe new life into traditional tunes 
yet remain true to their roots. Teresa Horgan’s 
emotive singing combines with the fiddle, 
flute, guitar, accordion, bodhran and uilleann 
pipes to strike a balance between classic and 
contemporary compositions. This infectious 
g style informs FullSet’s latest album. Notes After 
| Dark, and makes for memorable live shows. 

| FULLSET 




SoulShine 

Power Yoga -7. 

Good for the Body, 
Better for the Soul! 


we* ul 
Lo&aL \ 
&eati$ S 

p,ec.ipe Gonteer 

February 2-15 


1st Prize 

$100 City Market gift card & 
Le Creuset bean pot from 
Kiss the Cook 


Enter at www.citymarket.coop 


Plan your visual art adventures with 
the Seven Days Friday email bulletin: 


Your Community-Owned Grocer) 

82 S. Winooski Avt„ Burlington VT 05401 




UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


BRADFORD LIBRARY HISTORY CLUB: Like-minded 
Bradford Public Library, 6 p.m. Free, Info, 222-4536. 
JAY ROSEN: The New York University professor 


'BLITHE SPIRIT: An author holds a seance that 

AN EVENING WITH SOJOURNER TRUTH’: Using 


FANCY STOCKINGS BACON THURSDAY: Pi 


THU. 12 




'A STREET CAR NAMED DESIRE': J 


Colchester. -14. 9 a.m. Free. Info, 654-2674. 
CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: Lit lovers analyze 
Workshop members. Studio 266. Burlington, 6:30 
shop.com. Info, 383-8104. 

ROGER DAMON: The author excerpts his World War 
ll-era novel. The Third Watch, then discusses his 

Free. Inlb. 748-8291. 


cash bar. I nfo. 229-2090. 


'SWEET DREAMS': After forming Rwanda's first 

food & drink 

ECHO AFTERDARK: FEBREWARY: Fermentation 

preregister; for ages 21 and up. Info. 877-324-6386. 


health & fitness 


community 

CENTRAL VERMONT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BREAKFAST MEETING: Area professionals catch up 

Montpelier. 7:30-9 a.m. $35; preregister. Info, 

GET IT DONE DAYS: TAX & HEATH CARE HELP: 

preregister. Info. 860-1417. ext. 15. 

PLANBTV SOUTH END COMMUNITY WORKSHOP: 

See WED.ll. 7:30 a.m.-9:30 p.m. 

'PURRR'SES FOR PAWS: Attendees bid on hand- 

fo. 862-0135. 


environment 

THIS CHANGES EVERYTHING' BOOK CLUB: See 

Free. Info. 426-3581. 

AARP TAX PREP ASSISTANCE: Tax counselors 

9:15, 10. 10:45 & 11:30 a.m. Free; preregister for a 


FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

Burlington, 6:30-7:30 p.m. $10. Info, 578-9243. 

IMPROVE HEART HEALTH: Janet and Edwards 

JAZZERCISE LITE: Adults ages 50 and up break 
Junction Senior Center. 11 am.-noon. $3-3.50. Info. 
POSTNATAL CORE: Babies are welcome at a class 

Studio, Burlington, 10:30-11:30 a.m. $15. Info. 
829-0211. 

PRENATAL YOGA & BARRE: See WED.ll, 12:15-1:15 & 
4:30-5:30 p.m. 

WINTER ADULT YOGA: YogaFit instructor Jessica 


7-8:30 p.m. $15-25. Info. 479-7069. 

FATHER-DAUGHTER VALENTINE DANCE: Girls and 

Center. Montpelier, 6:30-8:30 p.m. $15-20. Info. 

BETWEEN' THE CLASSICS: READ ALOUD: Lit lovers 


MIDDLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Little 

Middlebury. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 388-4095. 
MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos up to age 8 shake out 

878-4918. 


THU.12 » P.54 



oemx 


presents 


BURLINGTON 

February 


l J www.phoenixbooks.biz ti 




calendar 




FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 


THE VERMONT FLURRY: WOODSTOCK SNOW 
SCULPTURE FESTIVAL: Using only hand tools and 

10 a.m.-lO p.m. Free. Info. 457-3981. 


RIVER ARTS ARCHITECTURE & DESIGN SERIES: A 

food & drink 

CONFECTIONS TASTINGS & SPIRITS PAIRING: 

Center, 1-3 p.m. Free confections. Info. 309-3077. 

FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: Senior citizens 

preregister. Info. 262-6288. 


games 


health & fitness 


AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 

COMMUNITY VINYASA WITH CANDACE: Students 
nection. South End Studio, Burlington, noon-1 p.m. 


INTRODUCTION TO MASSAGE FOR COUPLES: 


LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, dap. chant and giggle! 
Burlington, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info, 999-7373. 
Montpelier. 11 a.m. Free: preregister. Info. 272-8923. ' 


FAMILY MOVIE: Humans bond with an amputee 
Charles Martin Smith's heartwarming 2011 flick. 

MIDDLE SCHOOL PLANNERS & HELPERS: Lit lovers 

MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Sing-alongs with Robert 
Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 10:30-11 a.m. Free; 
STORIES WITH MEGAN: Engaging narratives 
Burlington. 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 


WORLD MUSIC PERCUSSION ENSEMBLE: Led 


sports 

STOWE DERBY 'DESCENT RECON': Skiers scope 


ADRIAN IVAKHIV: The UVM professor of environ- 


LOVE CHOCOLATE, LOVE STORIES': Sweetness 

Folklife Center, Middlebury. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. Free. Info. 

MONTPELIER MEMORY CAFt: Poet Geof Hewitt 

PRE-VALENTINE'S DAY DANCE: Salsa dancers 

540-3095. 

SWEETHEART BALL: An evening of dinner and 
East Burke. 7-10 p.m. $25. info, 626-3228. 


DROP-IN STORY TIME: Picture books, finger plays 

Free. Info. 876-6956. 

DUNGEONS & DRAGONS: Imaginative XP earners 

EARLY BIRD MATH: One plus one equals fun! 
Richmond Free Library. 11 a.m.-noon. Free. Info. 


Crisis. Another Way, Montpelier, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 485-7444. 

CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: See WED.ll. 

10:30 a.m. 

KATRINA BLAIR: The author explores foraging as 

'LOVE THE LIBRARY' BOOK SALE: Live music, baked 

Info, 434-3036. 


SAT.14 


ARTISAN MARKET: Local and regional artists 


229-6206. 

CHRISTOPHER SABICK: Lake Champlain Maritime 

Offices. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 985-3761. 

theater 

'ALMOST, MAINE': See THU.12 
'BLITHE SPIRIT': See WED.ll. 7:30 p.m. 

'BOEING BOEING’: See THU.12. 

FIDDLER ON THE ROOF: A milkman in a small 

Woodstock Town Hall Theatre. 7:30 p.m. $10-22. 
Inlb. 457-3981. 

'A STREET CAR NAMED DESIRE': See WED.ll, 7 p.m. 
'THE VAGINA MONOLOGUES': Vermont Law School 


VERMONT ARTISAN TRUNK SHOW: Pottery, photog- 
Woodstock. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Free, info, 291-1332. 

community 

GET IT DONE DAYS: TAX & HEATH CARE HELP: See 

THU.12. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

PLANBTV SOUTH END COMMUNITY WORKSHOP: 

See WED.ll. 10 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 


NOFA-VT WINTER CONFERENCE: W 


BUILD A NEST BOX: Avian enthusiasts construct 

dance 

'BUT I CANT DANCE!' SUPER SEXY EDITION: 

Burlington. 1-3 p.m. S15-17; $30 per pair. Info. 
NORWICH CONTRA DANCE: Folks in clean-soled 

AARP TAX AIDE SERVICE: Low-income seniors get 

Info. 264-5660. 

AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See WED.ll. 
TORCHLIGHT PARADE & FIREWORKS: Sugarbush 


SAT.14 » P.56 





Make your own Valentine gins 

or choose from our “Ready Made" gifts 



MACMASTER & LEAHY 


Chandler ! 






calendar 



KATHY & COMPANY FLOWERS 
221 Colchester Ave. | Burlington 
^^863-7053 | kathycoflowers.com ^ 



SAT.14 « P.55 

film 

2015 ACADEMY AWARD-NOMINATED SHORT 

S5-8. Info. 603-646-2422. 

FRANCES HA': Noah Baumbach's comedy stars 

443-316& 

WOODSTOCK FILM SERIES: Adventurer, sci- 

food & drink 

BURLINGTON WINTER FARMERS MARKET: 

CHOCOLATE TASTING: Chocoholics sample confec- 

CONFECTIONS TASTINGS & SPIRITS PAIRING: See 
MIDDLESEX CHOCOLATE TASTING: Sweets lovers 

Free. Info. 229-2090. 

NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Farmers and 

Info. 384-7447. 

RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS MARKET: More than 

Center. Rutland. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 753-7269. 

SKI VERMONT SPECIALTY FOOD TOUR: Skiers and 

WINE & CHOCOLATE WEEKEND: Participating 

WINE TASTING: Vino lovers raise a glass to recently 


games 

CHESS TOURNAMENT: Strategic thinkers make 
preregister. Info. 849-2420. 

health & fitness 

PRENATAL YOGA & BARRE: See WED.ll. 10:30- 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.ll. 9-10 a.m.. 


'GEEK THE LIBRARY' PHOTO BOOTH: V 


MARDI GRAS VALENTINE'S DAY BALL WITH THE 
STOOGES BRASS BAND: Formal attire is encouraged 

p.m. $15; for ages 18 and up. Info. 540-0406* 

MOTHER & SON VALENTINE BOWLING: Families 

225-8699. 

SWEETHEART FAMILY BUFFET: Folks fill up on 

Info, 800-537-8427. 

VALENTINE'S DAY SWEETHEART DINNER DANCE: 

VFW Hall. 5:30 p.m. $12: cash bar; preregister. Info, 


VALENTINE'S DAY WINE-PAIRING DINNER: A 

fo. 985-8222. 


Montpelier. 10 a.m.-noon. $5-10. Info, 244-5980. 

WORDICRAFT: VALENTINE'S DAY EXPERIMENTAL 
ART RHYMES: Wordsmiths sound off at this mash- 

7 p.m.; spoken word, 7:30 p.m. S6. Info. 755-6336, 

kids 

CHAMPFEST: Families celebrate Lake Champlain's 

with admission. S9.50-12.50. Info. 877-324-6386. 
DROP-IN STORY TIME: Music and books inspire a love 
Colchester, 10-10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 264-5660. 

KIDS TORCHLIGHT PARADE & FIREWORKS: 


MEET PADDINGTON BEAR: Little ones get 

Buttered Noodles, Williston, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. 
Info, 764-1810. 

ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: Sr 


SATURDAY STORY TIME: Captivating narra- 
Middtebury. 10:30-11 a.m. Free. Info, 388-4095. 
STORY EXPLORERS: OWUNG: How do these noc- 

sion. $9.50-12.50. Inro. 877-324-6386. 

Igbtq 

WINTER IS A DRAG BALL: Campy costumes and 

the Vermont People With Aids Coalition. Higher 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


music 

CYRILLE AIMEE QUARTET: The French 


spotlight. UVM Recital Hall, 
p.m. S10-30. Info, 863-5966. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE GLEE CLUB: % 

p.m. Free. Info. 603-646-2422. 

House. 7:30 p.m. 515-26. Info. 476-8188. 

MICHELE FAY BAND: Led by the accomplished 

PATRICK ROSS & HOT FLANNEL: A benefit concert 

Montpelier City Hall Auditorium. 7:30-10:30 p.m. 



REMEMBERING LJ. PALARDY: A MUSICAL 

late WRUV jazz DJ. Proceeds benefit the Vermont 

SARAH STONE & FRED BARNES: The vocalist and 

ister; BYOB. Info, 247-4295. 

SKY BLUE BOYS: The bluegrass duo hits up the 

VERMONT PHILHARMONIC WINTER CONCERT: Lou 

Colchester. 7:30-9 p.m. 55-15. Info. info@vermont- 

outdoors 

CAMEL'S HUMP LOOP HIKE: Adventure seekers 

FULL MOON SNOWSHOE HIKE: Nature lovers 

Branch Nature Center, Montpelier. 7-8:30 p.m. $5- 
10; preregister. Info. 229-6206. 


THE GREAT BACKYARD BIRD COUNT: Avian enthu- 

IGLOO BUILD: Visitors witness 

kids under 2. Info. 649-2200. 

LAKE ELMORE POLAR SPLASH: Swimmers shed 

Rotary Club. Elmore State Park, Lake Elmore, reg- 


S LEIGH RIDES: Giddyap! Horses trot folks over 


Warren, 4:30 p.m. 560. Info, 583-6300. 

TRACKING THE WILD: Outdoor enthusiasts seek 

preregister. Info. 454-8500. 

seminars 

DIGITAL VIDEO EDITING: Final Cut Pro users get 

Studio, Burlington. 11 a.m. Free. Info. 651-9692. bill® 
GENEALOGY SEMINAR: Ancestry hounds learn the 
Allen. Colchester, 10:30 a.m.-noon. 55. Info. 310-9285. 

sports 

BOLTON AFTER DARK: When the sun sets, skiers 

films. Bolton Valley Ski Resort 4 p.m. 519 lift tick- 
ets; cash bar. Info. 434-3444. 

HARRIS HILL SKI JUMP: Elite skiers soar through 

talks 

HOW TO TALK TO KIDS ABOUT RACISM: A facilitated 


MM need advice on love, 

LUST AND LIFE? 



ASK 

ATHENA 

Email askathena@sevendaysvt.com 

with your questions. 

SEVEN DAYS 


5. Info. 518-563-1604. 


theater 

'ALMOST. MAINE': See THU.12. 7:30 p.m. 

'BLITHE SPIRIT': See WED.ll, 7:30 p.m. 

BOEING BOEING': See THU.12. 

'FIDDLER ON THE ROOF: See FRI.13. 

'LOVE LETTERS': A man and a woman revisit 

Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7 p.m. 511 

THE MET LIVE IN HD SERIE 

screen. Lake Placid Center for the Arts. N.Y.. 12:30 

South Burlington. 12:30 p.m. S18-24. Info. 660- 
9300. Middlebury Town Hall Theater. 12:30 p.m. 


words 

BOOK SALE: See WED.ll. 9 a.m. 

'LOVE THE LIBRARY' BOOK SALE: See FRI.13, 9 


POETRY OPEN MIC: 

WINTER BOOK SALE: Gently used titles delight 
Colchester. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. Info. 264-5660. 


OK ABC PRACTICE: A: Who am I? B: What do I want 

Burlington. 4:45-6 p.m. Free. Info. 989-9684. 


SUN. 15 


POTLUCK BRUNCH CRITIQUE: Artists convene for 
Coleman and Becca McHale. ONE Arts Center. 


ARTISAN MARKET: See SAT.14. noon-6 p.m. 

VERMONT ARTISAN TRUNK SHOW: See SAT.14. 10 

community 

FENIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY MEETING: Those 

Room. Burlington. 1-3 p.m. Free. Info. 644-2433. 


Foodbank. The Mud Studio. Middlesex. 4:30-7 p.m. 
PANCAKE BREAKFAST: Bring on the syrup! 

Junction. 8:30 & 10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 878-5923. 

WINE & CHOCOLATE WEEKEND: See SAT.14. 

health & fitness 

CREATE A HAPPY HEART: Janet and Edwards 

Meditation Center. Williston. 1-2:30 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info. 923-6248. 

NIA WITH SUZY: Drawing from martial arts, dance 

End Studio. Burlington. 9-10 a.m. S14. Info. 522-3691. 

SUNDAY SANGHA: COMMUNITY ASHTANGA YOGA: 

holidays 

VALENTINE'S DAY CHARITY JAZZ BRUNCH: Love Is 

Burlington, noon-2 p.m. $12-25; free for kids ages 2 

CHAMPFEST: See SAT.14. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

CHILDLIGHT YOGA FOR KIDS: Little ones ages 

p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 



Home of Burlington Barre & Core Studio 

Studio208vt.com • Classes 7 Days A Week! 


calendar 



It's the season and the time 
to think about our Valentines. 


MD Cosmetics 

Medical Spa 


\ February 
\ Specials 


Make this month special for your loved ones 
by giving them the gift of True Beauty. 
And remember to treat yourself 
to something special! 

ONLY FOR MONTH OF FEBRUARY* 

Tata Harper mini-facial 

ONLY *50 

(originally $801 

20" A OFF 

all Jane Iredale mineral 
makeup products 

Free make-up lesson 

when you buy makeup products 
of $25 or more 

GIFT CERTIFICATES ARE AVAILABLE. 


CONSOLIDATED ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTORS 

D/B/A CED/INNER CITY SUPPLY 


ELECTRICAL WHOLESALER 

NOW OPEN! 

AT: 102 ARCHIBALD STREET 
BURLINGTON, VT 05401 
802-652-4123 

Monday-Friday, 7am-3pm 

REPRESENTING LEADING ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS 

Panasonic RAB 

IfffllWl PHILIPS !□! sauAHE n tj 

Cooper Lighting Bussmann 
ByFiT-N 


RUSSIAN PLAYTIME WITH NATASHA; Youngsters 

SCHOOLHOUSE ROCK LIVE!': Childsplay theatre 

YOUTH PARK CLINIC: Kiddos working on nifty 

pros. Bolton Valley Ski Resort. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free; 
lift ticket required. Info, 877-926-5866. 


DIMANCHES FRENCH CONVERSATION: Parlez-vous 

Library, Burlington, 4-5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 363-2431. 


'OR.': See WE0.11, 2 p.m. 


RADIO PLAY WORKSHOP: Wordsmiths explore 


MON. 16 


community 

MENTORING DISCUSSION GROUP: King Street 


music 

FACULTY RECITAL: A brass attack Rom the quartet 


3-5 p.m. Donations. Info, 426-3581. 

JULIAN LAGE TRIO: The celebrated guitarist leads 

4 p.m. 517.50-20. Info. 434-4563. 


outdoors 

2015 CAMEL'S HUMP CHALLENGE: Backcountry 

Ski Area. Huntington, 7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. $150 in 
funds raised; preregister. Info. 316-3839. 
CATAMOUNT TRAIL DAY: Skiers get ofTthe beaten 

Center, Bolton Valley Ski Resort. 9:15 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Prices vary. Info. 864-5794. 

SLEIGH RIDES: See SAT.14. 

TRACKING & TRAILING A VERMONT CARNIVORE: 


HARRIS HILL SKI JUMP: See SAT.14. 


environment 

BILLMCKIBBEN:!! 

287-8926. 

GREENING OUR RELIGIONS: Lecturers offer an 

ister Info, 862-8856. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: Healthy 

LARGE BIRDS OF PREY SHOW: Resident raptors 


MEET THE BREWER: CITIZEN CIDER: Imbibers join 
Sugarbush Resort Warren. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

games 

BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.11. 7 p.m. 

TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick thinkers gather for 


CORBETT TORRENCE: Ethan Allen Homestead 

WARREN SPINNER: Ihe Queen City's arborist tracks 

theater 

'ALMOST. MAINE’: See THU.12, 2 p.m. 

'BLITHE SPIRIT': See WED.ll, 5 p.m. 

BOEING BOEING': See THU.12. 2 p.m. 

FIDDLER ON THE ROOF': See FRI.13. 5 p.m. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE' AUDITION: Thespians 


DOWSING FOR ILLNESS: Samuel Hendrick pres- 

preregister. Info. 223-8000, ext. 202. 

NEUROSCIENCE OF MINDFULNESS: A study led by 

Room: Center of Positivity. Essex Junction. 4:30-5:30 
p.m. $8-10. Info, 999-6131, triumstudio@gmail.com. 

PRENATAL YOGA & BARRE: See WED.ll. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.ll. 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Tykes get acquainted over 

Williston. 10-11 a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 



UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


CHAMPFEST: See SAT.14, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
CRAFTERNOON: A themed activity motivates 

KIDS YOGA: A run-filled class Tor students ages 
$12. Info, 224-6183. 

TODDLER TIME WITH AARON WALDEMAN & 
LINDA DISANTE: The musician and children's book 


MAD RIVER CHORALE OPEN REHEARSAL: The com- 

SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New races are 

Burlington, 6-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 862-5017. 

seminars 

THINGS THAT MATTERED: A weekly class with Bob 
Burlington. 5:45-7 p.m. $15-2s! Info. 864-0218. 
COED FLOOR HOCKEY: Men and women aim for the 

talks 

from 2011-2013. Faith United Methodist Church. 
South Burlington, 2 p.m. $5. Info, 864-3516. 


dance 

INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: Ancient 

SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Twinkle-toed 

TANGO PRACTICE SESSION: Dancers looking to 
7-10 p.m. $5 suggested donation. Info, 617-780- 

etc. 

AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See M0N.16. 


theater 


ARCHITECTURE & DESIGN SERIES: '16 ACRES': 

'HOW TO MARRY A MILLIONAIRE’: l> 

served. Info! 864-7999. 


PANCAKE DINNER: Diners fill up on a flapjacks 

SKI VERMONT SPECIALTY FOOD TOUR: Skiers and 

games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 


TUE.17 


health & fitness 


community 

COFFEE WITH A COP: Area residents chat with 

Donuts, 7:30-10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 524-2166. 

EFFICIENCY VERMONT COMMUNITY FORUM: Liz 

bras; cash bar. Info. 764-1452. 

TUESDAY VOLUNTEER NIGHTS: Folks pitch in 

Burlington. 5-8 p.m. Free. Info, 264-9687. 


GENTLE DROP-IN YOGA: Yogis hit the mat for 

Memorial Library, Colchester, 4:30-5:30 p.m. Free. 
Info. 264-5660. 

JAZZERCISE LITE: See THU.12. 8-9 am. 

NIA WITH SUZY: See SUN.15. North End Studio B. 
Burlington. 7-8 a.m. $13. Info, 522-3691. 

PEE-WEE PILATES: Moms bond with their babies 
Burlington. 10:30-11:30 a.m. $15. Info. 829-0211. 
PRENATAL YOGA & BARRE: See WED.ll. 12 


TUE.17 » P.50 


5 Jan. 30th-Feb. 14th 
* 10 ' 50 % OFF 

, STQR.EWIDE* 

Celebrating 40 years! 

Anniversary Sale 



■ IIM-STOCK ITEMS ONLY™ 



Pullin’ on Ihe Rj^z 

Dixieland Jazz will, the ONION PIVER JAZZ BAND! 


Satupdaij, F^bruarij 28 at 7:30pm 



Struct Pr.AK 

Performing 

ARES CENTER 


■jy FAR R ELL i :: 



122 Hourgias, Drive, stowe. vt SprucePeahArts.org I 802-760-4634 



VERMONT TECH 

INSTITUTE FOR APPLIED AGRICULTURE 
AND FOOD SYSTEMS 


Upcoming 

SHORT COURSES 


Growing Greens for Market in Cold 
Climates with Unheated Greenhouses 

FEBRUARY 16-17, 2015 | $200 

Soils in a Day 

FEBRUARY 18, 2015 | $100 

Artificial Insemination of Dairy Cattle & 
Reproductive Management 

FEBRUARY 25-27, 2015 1 $250 

vtc.edu/agricultureinstitute | 802.728.1677 


J5 

| 


5 


S 





TUE.17 « P.59 

kids 

BABY & TODDLER STORY TIME: A Mother Goose- 

llsley Public Library. Middlebury. 10:15-10:45 a.m. 
Free. Info, 388-4095. 

CHAMPFESH See SAT.14, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their imagi- 

Burllngton. 3-5 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

FAIRFAX STORY HOUR: 'TEETH!': Good listeners up 
ties. Fairfax Community Library, 9:30-10:30 a.m. 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.ll. 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 

their parents. Buttered Noodles. Wllliston. 10-10:30 
a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 

PRESCHOOL MUSIC: Kids ages 3 through 5 sing 
Library. Colchester 11:30 a.m.-noon. Free. Info. 
STORY EXPLORERS: CHAMP: Does the famed 
the kid-friendly mythical creature. ECHO Lake 

admission, $9.50-12.50. Info. 877-324-6386. 

TECH TUESDAYS: Youngsters tackle e-crafts, 

Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier, 3:30-4:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 223-4665. 


TEEN TINKER TUESDAY: MINIATURE BOOK 

Burnham Memorial Library, Colchester. 4:30-5:30 
TODDLER STORY TIME: Tykes up to 3 years old 

YOUTH MEDIA LAB: Aspiring Spielbergs learn 
Public Library. Middlebury. 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. 


PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: French 

p.m. Free. Info, 363-2431. 


YANKEE CHANK: Cajun and 2ydeco tunes from the 


music 

NATALIE MACMASTER & DONNELL LEAHY: Melding 

Hall. Randolph. 7:30 p.m. $40-50. Info. 728-6464. 


talks 

GET THE BUZZ ON BEES: Local beekeepers weigh in 

426-3581. 

JON HYDE & KIMBERLY SULTZE: The Fulbright 

College. Colchester, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info, 654-2795. 
NATASHA BOWENS: The author and food actlv- 


THE ART OF DIGITAL STORYTELLING: 


CREATIVE NONFICTION WORKSHOP: Readers give 


WED. 18 


Info. 865-6495. 

comedy 

COMIC RELIEF: A BENEFIT FOR COTS: Jokesters 

Shelter. ArtsRiot, Burlington, 8-10 p.m. $5-14. Info, 
540-0406. 

community 

COMMUNITY DINNER: Oiners get to know their 

KING STREET CENTER GRAND OPENING 

Free. Info. 862-6736. 

PEER SUPPORT CIRCLE: See WED.ll. 


KNITTERS & NEEDLEWORKERS: See WED.ll. 
Free. Info. 264-5660. 


SAGE BAGNATO: The founder of the Vermont Day 

Library. Williston. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 


KELLEY MARKETING MEETING: Marketing, adver- 



793 Exchange Street^Middlebury, Vermont 05753 


JOIN US FOR BURLINGTON’S 
150™ ANNIVERSARY AS A CITY 

Saturday, February 21, 2016 
City Hall Contois Auditorium, 3 - 6pm 
Community photo - City Hall Park, 3pm 

Followed by a lantern parade, music, cake, and morel 

CCTV CHANNEL 17 LIVE EVENT BROADCAST WITH OVERFLOW SEATING AT 
CHURCH STREET BARS 8 RESTAURANTS. MORE INFO AT BURLNGTONVT.GOV 


KeyBank merch a tf $ Jjjt symquest- "r.?. 

OtT a? WjOY 98.9fOKO 


nn0OTTERCREEKBREWING.COM 




LI ST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


environment 

'CREATING PROSPERITY & OPPORTUNITY 
CONFRONTING CLIMATE CHANGE' SUMMIT: 




film 


FROG HOLLOW WINTER FILM SERIES: 'HERB & 
DOROTHY': Art lovers feast thelreyes on Megumi 



food. & drink 

CASTLEROCK PUB BEER DINNER: Craft brews from 



COFFEE TASTING: See WED.11. 

CORNBREAD SOCIAL: Foodies share their favorite 



'TEAS OF THE WORLD' TEA SERIES: See WEO.1l. 
WEDNESDAY WINE DOWN: See WED.11. 


games 



PAJAMA STORY TIME: Tykes cuddle up In PJs 



STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: See WED.11. 
TODDLER TIME: See WEO.11. 


language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See 


GERMAN-ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: 



INTERMEDIATE/ ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See WED.11. 

montreal 

'FOREVER PLAID': See WED.11. 


music 



NATALIE MACMASTER & DONNELL LEAHY: See 


politics 


BURLINGTON MAYORAL CANDIDATE DEBATE: 



seminars 

CREATE YOUR OWN NATURAL PERFUME OR 
COLOGNE: Using wild-harvested essential oils. 



sports 

NIGHT RIDER SERIES: See WED.11. 

PREMIER FLOOR HOCKEY LEAGUE: See WED.11. 
WOMEN'S PICKUP BASKETBALL: See WED.11. 


health & fitness 

INSIGHT MEDITATION: See WED.11. 
PRENATAL YOGA & BARRE: See WED.11. 


TANGOFLOWI: See WED.11. 





MUSIC MAKERS: Song-ba: 



ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: ! 


talks 


CURRENT EVENTS CONVERSATION: An informal 



NATHANIEL NESMITH: the Middlebury College 



OSHER LIFELONG LEARNING LECTURE: Author. 



BURLINGTON: See SAT.14. 6:30 p.m. 

words 

CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: See WED.11. 
UNFILTERED: WINE & POETRY: Lit lovers mingle 




SUNDAY BRUNCH 


EARLY BIRDS! 

SAVE $175* 


OFF THE INSTALLATION OF EACH MARVIN WINDOW OR 

Door in Your Project plus you will be one of the 

FIRST PROIFCTS WF INSTAI I THIS SPRING! 



MARVIN Call Now to Schedule 

DESIGN GALLERY Your Free Window 

„ Wj j , D rr I, Replacement Consultation 


Williston, VT | Plattsburgh, NY | West Lebanon, NH 

(877) 424-6909 • (802) 861-4900 | wdbrownell.com 




classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


PHOTO: BLACK AND WHITE 
DARKROOM: Explore the analog 

expose black and white Dim with 


ship for the duration of the class 


COLLABORATION WITH 


DIY DESIGN: LEATHER CASES: 




Cost: $28/person; S25.20/BCA 


S80/5-hour cl 
Location: ARTSight Studios (Feb. 
21) & Living Room. Center of 
Positivity (Feb. 28). 6 South St. 

& 8 Railroad Ave.. Bristol & Essex 

PAINT YOUR PET Bring your 


JEWELRY: MIXED-LEVEL 
JEWELRY: This Is a less 

24-Apr. 28. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
$J40/person: SI26/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: Generator. 250 


Instructor: Rebecca Babbitt. 
Weekly on Mon.. Mar. 23-May 18 
(no class Apr. 20). 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: $240/person; S216/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Center. 

PHOTO: PHOTOGRAPHING THE 
WINTER LANDSCAPE: Learn 

ice. using available light and 

ered. Prerequisite: Digital SLR 

ence. Instructor: Dan Lovell. Thu., 
Feb. 19 3. 26. 6-9 p.m. 8, Sat., Feb. 
22, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Cost: $ 780/ 


$2S for members; $50 for 2. 
ONE Arts Center. Becca McHale . 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BUeUNOTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burllngtoncityarts.org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


Y: GLAZING TECHNIQUES: 


person: S22.50/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Clay Studio, 250 



PREPARING YOUR WORK FOR 
EXHIBITION AND SALES: Are 


10. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $25/ 
person; S22.S0/BCA members. 

SCHOOL BREAK: LEGO 
ANIMATION: Create Stop- 


Location: BCA Center Burlington. 
PHOTO: PHOTOSHOP CRASH 
COURSE: Learn all of the basics 
of Adobe Photoshop in this 


camera or on a Mac-compatible 

Lovell. Thu.. Mar. 19 S 26. 6-9 
p.m. Cost: $90/person; S81/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Center, 


p.m. Cost: 525/per 

WRITING ABOUT Y 
ARTWORK: Yi 








coaching 


COLLAB FACILITATOR TRAINING: 


we call Col lab. Mar. 7-8: 2-day 

Wed.. 5-8 p.m.: May 30-31: 2-day 
$2.500/person; VSAC nondegree 

Solutions. Daniel Little, 552- 




person; $76.5 O/BCA members. 

SOCIAL MEDIA MARKETING FOR 
ARTISTS: Do you fear Facebook? 



FAMILY: JELL-0 PRINT FUN: 


24. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $25/ 
person; S22.50/BCA members. 

YOUTH: POTTERY WHEEL: Come 

Mar. 7. 1:30-3:30 p.m. Cost: $25/ 
person; S22.50/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Clay Studio, 


$45.5 O/members; incl. $5 ma- 
Craft School, 64 Harbor Rd.. 

FAMILY: WHEEL AGES 10+: 


Weekly on Wed., Mar. 4-25, 
5:30-7:30 p.m. Cost: SI 40/non- 
members; $12B.S0/members; 
incl. $25 materials fee. Location: 

WORKSHOP: MONOTYPE/ 
MONOPRINT: Instructor: Lyna 


Cost: $110/nonmembers; $100/ 
members: incl. $10 materials 

School. 64 Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 

WORKSHOP: STAINED GLASS: 

Instructor: Chris Jeffrey. In 

Shelburne Craft School, 64 
Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 


DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

266 Pine St.. Burlington. Info: 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 

7-8 p.m.: intermediate, 8: 15-9:15 
p.m. Cost: $10/l-hour class. 
Location: North End Studios, 294 


Info: Tyler Crandall, 598-9204, 

LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 


Club. 20 Crowley St.. Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance, S98-6757. 

drumming 

DJEMBE IN BURLINGTON AND 
MONTPELIER!: Leam drum- 

Wed.. 7-8:20 p.m. Djembes are 




: CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


language 




Feb. 21. 9:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Cost: 


VERMONT SCHOOL OF HERBAL 
STUDIES: Foundations of 

2015 offers plant identifica- 




WISDOM OF THE HERBS 


26. May 23-24. Jun. 27-28, Jul. 


ALLIANCE FRANCAISE SPRING 
SESSION: CONTINUONS!: 

$245/course: S220.50/AFLCR 

LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 




CRAFTSBURY FAMILY CAMP: 

Cost: $3S07person: rates vary 

535 Lost Nation R d.. Craftsbury 
Cookery, Lisa Mase. 598-9206. 






certified 6th Degree Black Belt. 


55 Leroy Rd„ Williston. Info: 
660-4072. jutio@bjjusa.com , 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 


Burlington. Info: 658-6795. burl- 


performing arts 




pets 


OOG TRAINING: Dog/puppy 


com, 524-1500 ext. 266 or ext 

pregnancy/ 

childbirth 

PRENATAL METHOD STUDIO: 


Cost: $15/l-hour prenatal or 


St., suite 236. at the Chace Mill. 
Burlington. Info: 829-0211, beth@ 

spirituality 

OPENING THE 3RD EYE: A 


$50/4-hour class. Location: 
Lightheart Sanctuary. 236 Wild 


ART OF TAI CHI CHUAN: Begin 

5:30-7 p.m. SlS/dass, 1st 

Art of Tai Chi Chuan/lst Saturday 


SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 


Center. 46 Barre St. (call to 
Info: Ellie Hayes. 456-1983. 

yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Method Hot Yoga in a 95-de- 


LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: Highly 




ence. Get hot: 2-for-I offer. SI5. 
Location: North End Studio B. 


EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 


$130/class card. $5-10/commu- 

Yoga. 20 Kilburn St.. Burlington. 
Info: 864-9642. evolutionvt.com. 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 

trainings at the 200- and 

or $130/10-class card. $12/ 


Sport Shoe Center. S. Burlington. 
Info: 497-0136. 


February 28-March 7. All bodies 


class: $120/10-class card: $130/ 

RISE AND SHINE YOGA W/ 


Feb. 18. 6:45-8 a.m. Cost: $15/ 






14, noon-5 p.m. w/ Heidi Bock. 


Info: 985-0090. yogarootsvL 


a class. Location: Bao Tak Fai 
Tai Chi Institute. 100 Church 
St., Burlington. Info: 864-7902. 

TAI CHI. MONTPELIER: Green 




Cost: $80/9-week semester. 





presented by 


SPEED 

dating 

7D 



THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12 
6:30-9:30 PM, $5, 21 + 


OC1 


k-45 


45 MAIN STREET 
WINOOSKI 


• Music and dancing with Top Hat Entertainment 

• Cocktails featuring Sailor Jerry Spiced Rum 

• Prizes & giveaways from Imago 

Visit sevendaysvt.com to register for speed dating 



Js 



File Under ? 


Four more local albums you (probably) haven't heard 

BY DAN BOLLES 


S o many records, so little time. Seven Days gets more album submissions than we know what to do 
with. And, given the ease of record making these days, it’s difficult to keep up. Still, we try to get to 
every local release that comes across the music desk, no matter how obscure or far out. 

To that end, here are four albums that likely flew under the radar of your average local music 
fan. In some cases, they represent the outermost boundaries of local music. Others simply slipped through 
the cracks. But each is worth a listen. © 


Vivek Patel, Samsara 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Vivek Patel is a Jericho-based visual artist who, in 
addition to abstract painting, dabbles in electronic 
music production. Patel’s first effort, Wakeup Vishnu, 
came in 2013 under the pseudonym Tecknoknots. 

That record was strongly influenced by Goa trance, a 
subset of house music that developed in Goa, India, in 
the early 1990s. Patel's latest, Samsara, released under 
his own name, follows a similar path, but is equally 
influenced by Buddhism. 

In a handwritten missive to Seven Days, Patel 
explains that Buddhism is rooted in the idea of “cycli- 
cal existence,” birth and rebirth. He adds that most 
electronic music is built upon repeating themes and 
ideas. So the fusion of the two would seem natural. 
“Hopefully, I have done something different," he 
writes. He has. 

Samsara is an innately danceable collection of 11 
cuts deeply inspired by classic house music. And much 
like its source material from Goa, it is easy to fall, 
hypnotized, into its trancelike grooves. Patel's produc- 
tion has a meditative quality that makes the album as 
suitable for dancing as zoning out — and pondering 
the cyclical nature of human existence. 

Allison Mann, 

For My Mother and Father: 
The Best Songs of Their 
Times, Vol. One 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Local jazz singer Allison Mann released her debut 
album, The Right Time, in 2004. But then, as so often 
happens, life happened. Mann subsequently devoted 
her energies to her family and career rather than 
music. A full decade later, she is singing and swinging 
again. Her latest record, For My Mother and Father: 
The Best Songs of Their Times, Vol. One, released in late 
2014, should be cause for celebration among local 
jazz heads. 


As its title implies, the album pays homage to 
Mann's parents. It was recorded live at a Montpelier 
church and features 16 tracks, mostly classics from the 
1930s and '40s, when Ma and Pa Mann came of age. 
Certainly, the likes of “Pennies From Heaven,” “Moon 
River” and “Over the Rainbow” are well-covered 
staples of the Great American Songbook. But through 
both her own considerable talents and her obvious 
personal connection to the material, Mann breathes 
new life into these chestnuts. 

Mann sings with brassy force but is equally adept 
at bringing it down in more intimate moments. She’s 
got assistance from a crack backing band composed of 
some of the area’s finest jazz players, including Geza 
Carr, John Rivers, Tom Cleary, Colin McCaffrey, Chris 
Peterman and Elliot Burg. That group is worth the 
price of admission alone. But it’s Mann’s show, and she 
delivers with grace and guile. Here’s hoping we don't 
have to wait another 10 years for volume two. 


Bad Smell, 

“The Lost Sequence ”/ “AV6” 

(SELF-RELEASED, CASSETTE) 

Bad Smell consist of local songwriting enigma Ray 
Fork and percussionist Jane Boxall (Steady Betty, 
ex-Doll Fight!). Fork is best known as the architect of 
“El Rey” Tenedor y Su Conjunto Cuchillo, an all-star 
outfit that also includes Boxall. But unlike that band, 
which trades in off-kilter Tejano rock, Bad Smell veer 
into equally off-kilter electro-pop rooted in trance, 
“whipped-cream ’70s Europop,” “ass-head jazz” and 
“Casio Latin boogie.” 

For the benefit of those who didn’t grow up in the 
1980s with a Casiotone, that last designation refers to 
a “Latin” beat preprogrammed into the cheap synth 
keyboard. In truth, the beat is about as Latin as Taco 
Bell is Mexican. But that inherent cheesiness, if not 
the beat, provides the foundation for the two songs 
found on Bad Smells' debut cassingle. 

On Side A, “The Lost Sequence” opens on a 
keyboard riff seemingly inspired by the theme of the 
1980s TV show “Knight Rider,” perhaps if reimagined 


by filmmaker/composer John Carpenter and 
Kraftwerk. It’s weird, woozy stuff, held together by 
Boxall’s buoyant live percussion. 

On Side B, we get “AV6,” which even more strongly 
evokes Carpenter’s spooky minimalist synth work — 
think the soundtracks for The Fog and Escape From 
New York, in particular. 


Max Pearl, Mind Ball 3D 

On his third album, Mind Ball 3D, local musici ... er, 
person, Max Pearl finally offers some clues into just 
what the fuck he’s doing. On his previous two albums, 
many things were left unclear, likely intentionally so. 
For example: Is Max Pearl a solo artist or a band? Is 
Max Pearl completely deranged? Where do babies 
come from? And if babies were forced to listen to Max 
Pearl for extended periods, would they try and go back 
there? We just didn’t know. 

Mind Ball 3D sheds at least a glimmer of light on 
Pearl, who appears to be a person — though maybe 
also a band, like Patrick Watson is both. We know 
this because Pearl includes musician credits in the 
liner notes for the first time. These reveal he is not 
acting alone. Unless guitarist and bassist Erin Jupen, 
keyboardist Heirk Ritter and drummer Tom Aaronson 
are Pearl’s imaginary friends, which, after listening to 
the record’s utterly mad six tracks, can’t be ruled out. 
And, yes, Mind Ball 3D comes with 3D glasses. Because 
of course it does. 

The album plays as though scraps of doom metal, 
industrial noise, squeals of guitar, spasmodic drums 
and ominous vocals uttered in some unidentifiable 
language were chopped out of a magazine with rusty 
scissors and clumsily pasted back together like a 
ransom note. New question: Who is Max Pearl holding 
for ransom? The answer may be anyone who hits 
“play” on Mind Ball 3D. 
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s@und bites 


Oh, Death 

This weekend marks a curious calendar 
convergence. This Friday, February 13, 
is, well, Friday the 13th, which is always 
good for some oddball shenanigans. 

The following day, Saturday, February 
14, is Valentine’s Day. Frankly, I’m 
not sure which is more terrifying. (By 
the way, that sound you’re hearing is 
the collective “Oh, shit,” muttered by 
every coupled-up reader who just now 
realized they had completely forgotten 
about V-Day.) 

We'll deal with what to do about that 
in a moment — feel free to skip ahead if 
you're really freaking out. But we begin 
with what should be one of the first 
landmark concerts of the year: death at 
the Flynn MainStage on Friday. 

If you’re unfamiliar with the story 
of Death ... um, where the hell have you 
been? It was only one of the coolest 
rock-and-roll stories of the last 30 years, 
local or otherwise. Just go Google “A 
Band Called Death" and come back 
when you’re finished. I’ll wait... 

Amazing, right? 

Now that we’re all up to speed, the 
current incarnation of Death, which 
features original members bobby and 
dannis hackney and guitarist bobbie 
duncan in place of late founding 
member david hackney, have been 
touring with their original songs from 
the mid-1970s for several years now. 

And they’ve released three albums of 
archival material: ...For the Whole World 
to See (2009), Spiritual-Mental-Physical 
(2011) and Death III (2014). One of 
the big questions surrounding the 
band since it was reborn in 2008 was 
whether it would resume writing new 
material. Would there ever be a “new” 
Death record? 

The answer is yes. 

Death plans to release N.E.W., its 
first collection of newly recorded 
material since the late 1970s, on April 
21. However, it’s prudent to point out 
that the record is not completely new, 
per se. And that’s a good thing. While 
there are songs penned by the current 
band, many of the tunes presented 
on the new record were originally 
conceived in the late 1970s and were co- 
written by Bobby and David Hackney 
but never finished. By all accounts, the 
passionate and uncompromising David 
Hackney was Death’s artistic visionary. 
Taking nothing away from Death songs 


Anyway, this year Valentine’s Day 
has the potential to be a lot of fun, 
regardless of your relationship status. 
That’s because several shows on 
the docket should provide adequate 
entertainment, whether you’re 
looking to cozy up with your sweetie 
or commiserate/celebrate your 
independence with fellow singles. 

The main event is likely the stooges 
brass band at ArtsRiot, which we’ve 
spotlighted on page 68. But the local 
draw, and the romantic angle, are 
openers dwights. nicole, who might just 
be the most in-love couple I’ve ever 
met. The affection they have for each 
other really shines through in their 
music. So if you’re looking to swoon 
with your special guy or gal, this might 
be the place for you. 

If you’re looking for something a 
little more offbeat, I’d recommend 
Swalentine Swaleoke at Radio Bean, 
which is pretty much exactly what 


that were written more 
recently, it’s special 
that he’ll have such 
significant input 
from beyond 
the grave. 

Last week, 

Drag City, 
the Chicago 
label that will 
distribute the new 
album, released 
one such single 
from N.E.W., “Look 
at Your Life.” 

(The record will 
technically live 
on Death’s own 
Tryangle Records, 

BTW.) To these 
ears, the song sounds 
as though it could 
have been an outtake 
from ...For the Whole 
World to See. Featuri ng 
punchy guitar riffs, spastic 
drumming and those 
distinctively righteous, 
angsty lyrics that sound like 
they were written by an angry 
young man — which, I suppose, they 
were — it’s something close to classic 
Death. 

It’s kind of a bummer that we’ll 
have to wait another couple of months 
to hear the whole thing. But I’ve got a 
feeling that those who check out the 
Flynn show on Friday might get a sneak 
peek or two at the new stuff. Also, show 
up early to catch our own sons of Death, 
rough francis and Oakland, Calif., power 
trio sistas in the pit. Come to think of it, 
this might be the loudest show in the 
history of that stately old theater. 

(Full disclosure: RF's bobby hackney 
jr. is a Seven Days employee.) 


Oh, Shit 

So this Saturday, February 14, is 
Valentine’s Day. I know, I know. If 
you’re in a relationship, it sucks. If 
you're single, it sucks. (Just imagine if 
you’re in a polyamorous relationship 
like the ones ken picard wrote about 
in last week's Love & Marriage Issue. 
Yikes.) 
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LEUNIG'S BISTRO & I 


MANHATTAN PI 


northeast kingdom 


RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 


chittenden county 


IE PARKER PIE CO 


THU. 12 

Burlington 


JB METRONOME: M 


FINNIGAN'S PUB: Craig Mitch 
FRANNY O'S: Karaoke, 9 p.m., 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: H, 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Z: 


PENALTY BOX: K 


stowe/smuggs area 


stowe/smuggs area 


RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 


Brass Balls Whether you’re single or in a loving relationship, Valentine’s 
Day kinda sucks. So why not skip the flowers, chocolates and obnoxious expectations 
and let loose with some bombastic N’awlins street music instead? Since 1996, the 
stooges brass band have reigned as one of New Orleans' elite brass bands, fusing the 
time-honored traditions of the genre with a distinctly modern sensibility. They have 
shared stages with everyone from the funky METERS and Trombone Shorty to Black 
Star and Grace Potter & the Nocturnals. The Stooges will be at ArtsRiot in Burlington 
on Saturday, February 14 — that's V-Day, slackers — because nothing says “I love you” 
like a tuba. And if you really do need some lovey-dovey stuff that night, local roots-soul 
sweethearts dwiohts. nicole open the show. 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 


northeast kingdon 



Roses die. Chocolate goes 
straight to your ass, 

Get your Valentine a piece 
of sweet glass! 

207. OFF ANY GLASS OVER $20! 


(whan you m 


in this ad) 


FULL TANK 

Burlington’s beloved glass shop. Est. 1998. 
150A Church St • 863-TANK • fulltankvt.com I 
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it sounds like: swale serving as a live 
backing band for karaoke singers. 

And it’s ridiculously fun. But take this 
recommendation with two grains of 
salt. One, I’m related to the bassist. And 
two, I participated in Swaleoke at the 
Precipice last summer. 

(An aside on the latter point: Live 
karaoke is a lot harder than it looks. 
One, there's no video screen to guide 
you, only a lyric sheet, so you really 


have to know the song. Two, most of 
the people who step up are also good 
musicians, so it can be intimidating if 
you're rusty. If memory serves, I had 
to follow kat freakin’ wright at the 
Precipice. Thanks for that, Swale!) 

Moving on, the dave grippo band will 
headline Show Some Love, a release 
party for a-dog Ale at Nectar’s. That’s 
a beer brewed by 14th Star Brewing 
in A-Dog's hometown of St. Albans. 



It actually debuted on A-Dog Day last 
August and was mighty tasty. At least I 
think it was. I had quite a few of them... 

A night of standup comedy can make 
for a great date. If only we had a comedy 
club, right? 

While we await the opening of the 
physical Vermont Comedy Club — 
news on that soonish, I promise — the 
metaphysical Vermont Comedy Club 
presents Love and Laughter at the 
Skinny Pancake in Burlington. And 
it should be a good one, featuring 
Vermont’s Funniest Comedian 2014 
winner grant robin, kendall farrell 
(a 2014 VFC finalist), tract bernstein 
(ditto), Vermont Comedy Divas 
founder josie leavitt and host and VCC 
cofounder nathan hartswick. 

Meanwhile, in Montpelier, I’d 
suggest swillbillie at Charlie-O’s World 
Famous. This isn’t really a Valentine’s 
show, precisely. But front man richard 
bailey recently passed along their latest 
demo and I really dig it. If you’re in the 
mood for some raucous punkabilly as a 
soundtrack to drowning your sorrows in 
whiskey, look no further. 

Last but not least, if sonnets are 
more your thing, check out the next 
installment of WordICraft, the traveling 
spoken-word and hip-hop open mic 
that makes its next stop at 242 Main 
on V-Day. If you’ve never been, the 
basic gist is that wordsmiths of myriad 
stripes — slam poets, freestyle rappers, 
whatever — drop in and share their 
verbiage in an open and supportive 
setting in which you are invited to 
either participate or simply take in 
the show. This installment features 
acclaimed Rhode Island poet/farmer 

LAURA LAMB BROWN-LAVOIE, who Will 

perform as her “deep winter alter-ego,” 

LEFTHAND MAN. 

By the way, each edition of 
WordICraft centers around a one-word 
theme. Care to guess what it is this 
time?© 
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New 

Addition? 


Have you considered home- 
ownership? Perhaps we can 
help. We're VHFA, a locally 
based non-profit offering Ver- 
monters low-interest loans, 
closing cost assistance and 
the ability to choose a local 
lender. 

To learn more call 

800-339-5866 

or visit www.vhfa.org. 
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MATTERHORN: FI 


upper valley 

STALLION INN: Vermont 


RED SQUARE BLUE ROOM: 0 


Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Smokin Gun (ro 
JAMES MOORE TAVERN: Bear Jan 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Tar Iguana 
VENUE NIGHTCLUB: Saturday Nig 

$20/30/50. 

barre/montpelier 


Family Matters Fans of the Black Crowes were 
understandably bummed when the band called it quits again, 
seemingly for good this time, in January. However, the Crowes' 
lead singer and cofounder, Chris Robinson, continues on with 
his own group, chris robinson brotherhood — a perhaps ironic 
name given the acrimony between Robinson and his brother, 
Rich Robinson, that reportedly broke up the Crowes. In any 
event, Brotherhood’s latest record, Phosphorescent Harvest, 
should sate erstwhile Crowes fans. The songwriting is classic 
Chris Robinson, but it’s shaded with an ethereal psych bent. 
That celestial aesthetic translates live, too, where CRB are 
known to indulge in some seriously epic improvisational jams. 
Find out when they drop by the Rusty Nail in Stowe on Sunday, 
February 15. 

SUN. 15 


mad river valley/ 
waterbury 

CASTLEROCK PUB: Apres Ski: I 


burlington 


TAMARACK GRILL: Se 


CHARLIE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: 


HE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT & 1 


WUNDERBAR: Di 


NECTAR'S: Ml YARD Reggae Nig 

OLOE NORTH ENDER PUB: Open 
RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: Ja: 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Capital Zen (rock) 
MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Ha| 


POSITIVE PIE (MONTPELIER): 
SWEET MELISSA'S: Andy Pitt 


middlebury area 


SAT.14 

burlington 


WHAMMY BAR: Rl 


stowe/smuggs area 


MATTERHORN: IT 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 


lU NORTHEAST SEAFOOD: Pi 
IB METRONOME: Retronomt 


barre/montpelier 



GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


Watch something LOCAL this week, 


REVIEW this 

Will Patton 
Ensemble, 

Time’s Arrow 

(KING'S HILL MUSIC, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Embedded beneath the CD tray of Will 
Patton Ensemble’s latest album. Time’s 
Arrow, is a curious and revealing quote: 
“Our love is like our music / It’s here 
and then it's gone.’’ Rolling Stones fans 
will likely recognize that line from 
the 1968 Jagger-Richards classic “No 
Expectations.” Still, what the hell is a 
Stones lyric doing in the liner notes of a 
gypsy-jazz album from Vermont? 

As its title implies, Time's Arrow is 
thematically concerned with the passage 
of time, of eyeing the twilight on a horizon 
we all eventually reach. It’s unlikely that 
bandleader Will Patton is ready to waltz 
— or swing, or choro — off into that dark 
night just yet. But after more than 30 years 
performing internationally, it’s natural 
that he’d at least ponder the idea. Indeed, 
Time’s Arrow is defined by a palpable 
sense of nostalgia, wistful whimsy and a 
delicate tinge of melancholy that suggests 
Patton is considering the impermanence 
of music, love and perhaps life itself. Like 
Mick says, “It’s here and then it’s gone.” 


If that all seems a little grandiose for 
a gypsy-jazz record, maybe it is. But it's 
hard not to be seduced by the album's 
sly, winking charm and rich passion. As 
always, whether on tenor and seven-string 
guitar or mandolin, Patton performs with 
bare emotion. The precision and grace 
of his technique are rivaled only by the 
personality with which he plays. 

Longtime bandmates Dono Schabner, 
Clyde Stats and David Gusakov execute 
their parts with winsome charisma and 
flair. Oftentimes the record feels less like a 
proper studio album than it does listening 
in while four old friends trade after-hours 
licks at a Parisian nightclub. 

As was the case with WPE’s previous 
five albums, Time’s Arrow consists of 
Patton originals and well-placed covers. 
Speaking of time, the record opens on 
“9:20 Special,” a standard penned by 
Count Basie Orchestra saxophonist Earle 
Warren. In lieu of a saxophone, Patton 
takes the lead on mando, his melody 
doubled by his daughter, clarinetist Anna 
Patton. Drummer Gabe Jarrett drops in 
as a guest, providing a breezily swinging 
backbeat. 

Next is “Mysterieuse,” by famed 
French musette composer Georges “Jo" 
Privat. Here Patton’s mando pirouettes 
with Gusakov’s violin around a dark, 
smoky melody. Following a lively take on 
Horace Silver’s “Opus de Funk,” we hear 



for Mondine.” 

A remarkable quality of Patton’s 
records is how well his own tunes 
fit alongside those by more famous 
composers. The bright, jaunty lines of 
“Swing for Mondine” help to frame what 
may be the record’s centerpiece, a moody 
and heartfelt rendition of Stephen Foster’s 
“Hard Times,” featuring guest pianist 
Michael Arnowitt. Even without the 
benefit of Foster’s lyrics, Patton and co. 
evoke the desperation and hope of that 
iconic American ballad. 

The remainder of Time's Arrow follows 
a similarly winding path. Whether on 
Brazilian waltzes (“Tico"), pretty love 
songs (“Sweet and Lovely,” “Emily”) or 
hopped-up jazz standards (“Limehouse 
Blues”), Patton proves his arrow has 
plenty of flight left in it. 

Time's Arrow by the Will Patton 
Ensemble is available at cdbaby.com. 


Tsunamibots, 
Surfing Craze 
in the Robotic Age / 
Rise of the Robots 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

For reasons that still remain unclear, 
surf music has experienced a mini- 
revival in Vermont in the past 18 months 
or so. The latest band to drop into that 
reverb-washed wave are Tsunamibots, 
who recently released a pair of debut 
EPs, Surfing Craze in the Robotic Age 
and Rise of the Robots. However, unlike 
veteran locals Barbacoa, whose influences 
hail from Dick Dale’s sunny southern 
California and spaghetti westerns, or 
the David Lynch-meets-LinkWray 
fare preferred by the High Breaks, 
Tsunamibots are primarily influenced 
by binary code. The band's robotic 
affectations are a gimmick. But it’s a 
damn good gimmick and makes for an 
entertaining, if super-geeky, fusion of 
classic surf rock and punk. 

Of the two EPs, Rise of the Robots has 
the most straight-ahead surf, sounding a 


tsunamibots 




./‘fss 

am 1 '® 


bit like a lost Man or Astro-man? record — 
or maybe a Compressorhead record if that 
band ever strayed from metal. Guitarist 
Tomadore64 shoots the curl on cuts such 
as the title track and the cheeky “Short 
Circuit.” The Master Circuit (drums) and 
the Main Frame (bass) make a formidable 
rhythm section. The duo locks into 
consistent grooves throughout both discs, 
which makes sense because, y’know, 
they’re robots. But they are the rare robots 
with a sense of humor, as evidenced by the 
giggle-inducing “Journey to the Center of 
Uranus.” I guess even robots have to go 
through fifth grade at some point. 

Tsunamibots trace their lineage to the 
late, infamous local punk band Spit Jack. 


©GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


IN INDEPENDENT AF 


That shared DNA, er, code is evident on 
Surfing Craze in the Robotic Age. The EP 
opens on the title track, which delivers 
a bracing blend of punkabilly and surf 
punctuated by a fist-pumping, anthemic 
hook — shouted via vocoder, natch. 
“Anti-Human Interface” continues the 
aggro assault, vacillating between ragged 
punk bombast and nifty staccato surf- 
noir runs. The snarling “Binary Beach” 
is a presumed homage to the campy 1964 
Annette Funicello beach-blanket flick 
Bikini Beach. The EP closes on ‘In the 
Belly of the Bot," a veritable riptide of 
chunky surf rock that ends in a wash of 
glitchy digital noise. 

At times a little rough around the 
edges, Tsunamibots may not be the most 
technically gifted of Vermont’s nouveau- 
surf bands — though they can certainly 
hang in that regard. But given their brazen 
style and unwavering commitment to 
their legitimately clever gimmick, they 
might just be the most fun. 

Surfing Craze in the Robotic Age 
and Rise of the Robots are available at 
tsunamibots.com. 
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music 


THU.1Z // TOWN MOUN1 

mammam 


Chittenden county 


stowe/smuggs area 


stowe/smuggs area 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 


northeast kingdom 


TUE.17 


MON, 16 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Metal 


burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: DJ 




Feeling Blue Most popular modern bluegrass bands aren’t, strictly 
speaking, bluegrass bands. Over the years, the genre has expanded to include grassy 
varietals ranging from pop to punk to jazz and beyond. All that experimenting is 
wonderful and has ushered in an exciting age of string-based music. But there's still 
room for a bluegrass band that is, well, “just” a bluegrass band. Exhibit A: North 
Carolina’s town mountain, a hot-pickin’ group that takes as much pride in honoring the 
genre’s traditions as other bands do in deconstructing them. Touring in support of a 
recent live album, Town Mountain play the Skinny Pancake in Burlington this Thursday, 
February 12. 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 




middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Karaoke wi 




THE MONKEY HOUSE: Bison 


PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 
Trivia Night, 7 p.m.. free. 

middlebury area 




WHAT????? 

OID GOLD’S 1/2 OFF SALE IS BACK! 


50% OFF EVERYTHING ON OUR SALES FLOOR 
March 1 st-1 0th 


Hours: 10am-6pm Monday-Saturday • 12-5pm Sundays 


old geld 


180 Main St., Burlington • 864-7786 • oldgoldvermont.com 
Instagram/oldgoldvt • Facebook/Old Gold 
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art 


Picasso Past and Present 

"Staring Back: The Creation and Legacy of Picasso’s Demoiselles d' Avignon," Fleming Museum of Art 


INSPIRED BY THE SPIRIT THAT PROMPTED PICASSO 
TO PAINT HIS REVOLUTIONARY MASTERPIECE, 

COHEN UPENDS CONVENTION IN STAGING THIS HIGH-TECH HOMAGE. 


O ne of the 20th century’s most 
controversial and influential 
artworks is the centerpiece of 
a daring show at the University 
of Vermont’s Fleming Museum of Art. 
“Staring Back: The Creation and Legacy of 
Picasso’s Demoiselles d’Avignon” amounts 
to a bold experiment on the part of curator 
and museum director Janie Cohen — not 
least because that monument of modern 
art isn’t actually on display at the Fleming. 
“Les Demoiselles d’Avignon” has been 
ensconced at Manhattan’s Museum of 
Modem Art since 1939. 

Inspired by the spirit that prompted 
Picasso to paint his revolutionary mas- 
terpiece, Cohen upends convention in 
staging this high- 
tech homage. The 
multifaceted show 
is meant to acquaint 
visitors with the 
antecedents, historical context and cre- 
ative process that produced “Demoiselles” 
— and to demonstrate how the painting 
influenced artists who came after Picasso. 

This is not the sort of static display that 
museums have long packaged for the public. 
Cohen goes all out with multimedia instal- 
lations created by Jenn Karson, a sound 
artist and lecturer in UVM’s College of 
Engineering and Mathematical Sciences; 
z and Coberlin Brownell, an assistant pro- 
>j fessor in the Emergent Media program at 
g; Champlain College. These not only offer 
< partial compensation for the absence of 
g Picasso’s roughly 8-foot-by-8-foot canvas, 
S but work to place the viewer in the time, and 
even in the mindset, of the artist in 1907. 
Hand-controlled digital devices send 
0 explanatory blocks of text, photos and 
5 reproductions scrolling down the walls, 
g An augmented-reality section includes an 
£ array of iPads that offer views of all 700 
^ of the artist’s studies for the painting. An 
° audiovisual installation presents the scene 
and ambient noises Picasso would have 
m heard outside his Montmartre studio in 
i Paris. Another cycles through readings 
z of searingly critical comments made in 
3 response to “Demoiselles” when the artist 
1/1 first showed it to colleagues. 

Visitors are expected to operate 
some of the devices — instructions are 
included. In so doing, they can browse 
through, or dwell on, words and images 
that Picasso scholar Cohen chose with 
the aim of imparting a nuanced appre- 
< ciation of “Demoiselles’” inspirations and 
5 inheritors. 


Some viewers may find the technology 
too much; Cohen does ask more of her 
audience than simply to amble through 
the exhibit. A few kinks encountered days 
before the official opening of “Staring 
Back” are likely to be smoothed out this 
week. Still, less device-sawy viewers might 
spend more time fiddling with the controls 
than reading or seeingthe digital resources. 

Even without virtual reality, there 
is plenty to see, and viewers will find 
relief from the interactivity sections in 
the show's ample middle. Here, pictures 
appear on walls with background text on 
adjacent panels, in adherence to curato- 
rial tradition. The pieces are responses 
to “Demoiselles” by nine contemporary 
artists. They weren’t created explicitly for 
“Staring Back," but most were inspired by 
the 100th anniversary of Picasso's painting. 


Most striking here is a set of photos by 
Leonce Raphael Agbodjelou collectively 
titled “Demoiselles de Porto-Novo.” At 
his studio in Porto-Novo, the capital of 
Benin, Agbodjelou photographed bare- 
breasted African women whose faces are 
concealed by ceremonial masks similar to 
those worn by two of the five prostitutes 
depicted in Picasso’s painting. The photos 
give a contemporary fillip to the classical 
African masks that are among the myriad 
influences discernible in “Les Demoiselles 
d’Avignon.” Agbodjelou is also rifling on 
European colonialist photos of naked 
African women, examples of which are 
among the more startling images included 
in “Staring Back.” 

The most confrontational, as well as the 
funniest, of the contemporary pieces are 
three small, identical bronzes by Belgian 


artist Julien Friedler. Each represents a 
woman seated on the floor with legs spread 
to reveal vagina dentata. Each figure also 
wears a “Demoiselles”-style African mask 
and gives the finger to viewers, thereby 
considerably amping up the defiant poses 
(the “staring back”) of Picasso’s subjects. 

Gerri Davis' “Bordel” conveys the same 
qualities. The New York artist engages in 
jokey payback of the sometimes-misogy- 
nist and often-leering Picasso with her 
painting composed of multiple images 
of him as an old man — seated, standing, 
squatting, vamping and always with dick 
dangling. 

One of the most elucidating aspects of 
this complex show is the four-part set of 
“themes” laid out in the room equipped 
with scrolling texts and images. 

The first theme, “The Chain,” refers to 
the transmission of ideas and styles from 
artist to artist throughout the history of 
Western painting. Commentaries and slides 
grouped under this heading make clear 
that, despite its insurrectionary appearance, 
“Demoiselles" owes much to centuries-old 
paintings by artists such as Titian, El Greco 
and Ingres. Cezanne, who died in 1906, was 





ART SHOWS 



a particularly strong source of inspiration; 
with “Demoiselles,” Picasso set out to honor 
and surpass the painter whom he called “my 
one and only master.” 

As fiercely ambitious as he was pre- 
tematurally talented, Picasso aspired to 
be seen as the baddest-ass of the avant- 
garde artists clustered in Montmartre 
during the first decade of the 20th century. 
“Demoiselles” earned him that status, but 
it also brought down cascades of derision 
(and possibly envy) from Picasso’s peers, 
as “The Gauntlet” theme demonstrates. 

“Staring Back,” a third conceptual head- 
ing as well as the show’s title, serves as a 
triple entendre, Cohen noted in an inter- 
view. Not only do the five nude prostitutes 


of the bordello on Carrer d’Avinyo in 
Barcelona glare at their viewers, but 
Picasso himself was looking back at art his- 
tory as he created “Demoiselles.” Similarly, 
the nine contemporary artists in this ex- 
hibit cast their gaze back at that painting as 
they produced their own pieces. 

The thematic category that Cohen 
calls “The Twisted Figure and Cubism” 
pinpoints the aesthetic significance of the 
seated figure on the right side of Picasso's 
painting. Her masked head is positioned 
backward on her body. That disorienting 
arrangement prefigures cubism’s practice 
of presenting an object or face from mul- 
tiple perspectives simultaneously. 

“Demoiselles” decisively abolished 
perspective and elevated form over con- 
tent, thereby pioneering the principles of 
modern art. It was so far ahead of its time 
that Picasso kept it under wraps in his 
studio for nine years. Not until 1916 did he 
show it in a public exhibition. During those 
intervening years, Picasso and his friend 
and collaborator Georges Braque invented 
cubism, the style that propelled the artistic 
revolution ignited by “Demoiselles.” 

Those two artists likened the transfor- 
mation they had wrought, semi-seriously, 
to that of the Wright brothers in the field 
of aviation. This show likewise establishes 
Cohen as a curatorial innovator — if not 
of the same history-bending significance 
as the creators of cubism and those first 
flyboys. 

“Staring Back," she writes in an email, 
“serves what I feel is a mandate for 
academic museums, which is to push 
boundaries and innovate. I think it’s ap- 
propriate for the university museum to be 
experimenting with the exhibition format, 
the museum experience and the role that 
technology can play in that context." 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 

INFO 

"Staring Back: The Creation and Legacy of 
PicassoS Demoiselles d'Avignon," Fleming 
Museum of Art University of Vermont, in Bur- 
lington. Through June 21. uvm.edu/'fleming 


NEW THIS WEEK 

burlington 

Q SPATIAL INTUITIONS’: Works by Vermont 




outside Vermont 


@ SUSAN WHITEMAN & DAN HAUSNER: Tread 






‘EAMES: THE ARCHITECT & THE PAINTER’: A 



‘REFLECTIONS’: WATERBURY: Photographer John 



NANCY DWYER. LOUISE LAWLER & LAURIE 
SIMMONS TALK: The Mollie Ruprecht Fund for Visual 



ONGOING SHOWS 


burlington 

ANIMAL POWER’: Paintings of horse-powered trans- 



ART's ALIVE 2ND ANNUAL OPEN PHOTOGRAPHY 
EXHIBITION: Thirty-six Vermont photographers 



CHRISTY MITCHELL: Turn the Tables." collages 



COLLECTIONS': Heirloom items donated to 



Offering Traditional, Noil-Traditional, 
and Eco-Friendly Burials and Cremations 



'Valentine a 


Condoms are caring! 

(And they’re FREE 
at Vermont Cares!) 


132 Main St | Winooski, VT 05404 | 802-655-3480 
www.lavignefuneralhome.com 


iVermont CARES 

" Committee (or AIK ReiouKes, Education, & Sent® * 


I Visit vtcares.org to find an office 
it : & 20 minute HIV testing near you 





AUDI I IONS 
r-i.m villi mush 


AUDITION TIMES: 

UiurWjy ,«nd Friday, fell in noil >0, 

.il p.m, .mil 'S.iiueoiy. f eO. 1 1. is iivuri^B 

a| luwn Hill llVfllnp (Ml the urcaoll llQO* n 

of tin* AHMey Soldirn Mfroon.il BikMiihj 
Of Main 51. StGWi- CallMtkSWMI I* IlfW 
Frt. V. during th« day ,ii 1 own Hill Theatre 


All iol« will include dancing, tinging and 
character work. Sign up lor an audition by 
con lading produrrr. Sabrina Sydnual 

tksyrlnoiw) gmall.coiii. 

midttlon material!: clKssInnawe.tam 
and stanrHJieatre.com. 


SHOW DA HUS: A 1,3 


Available 
Studio Space 

suitable for a variety 
of workshops and 
classes, including: 
body movement, creative 
expression, meditation, 
sound healing, group work 
and informal community 
gatherings. 20' x 30' studio 
includes: pillows, blankets, 
adjustable lighting, sound 
system and good vibes. 

Discount rates for 
daytime events. Call for 
details and availability. 


215 College Street, 3rd Floor 
Burlington, VT 
802-863-9355 


Learn more at 

.sacredmountainstudio. 
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XRAFTUCATION II": Works by Shelburne Craft 


HOWARD CENTER ARTS COLLECTIVE: Vibrant 


Through February 28. Info. 363-4746. Flynndog 


‘Romancing the Garden’ Those with February cabin fever 
will find a respite from this bleak midwinter at the Bryan Memorial Gallery. Fifty 
artists contribute to an effusive, spring-themed collection of paintings, sculptures 
and photographs that depict flowers, fields and gardens. The exhibit features 100 
works culled from more than 200 submissions. “There were no limitations to the jury 
submissions except for a broad interpretation of the subject matter,” write the gallerists. 
“Resulting are artworks that range in dimensions from small to expansive, in approach 
from realistic to abstract, and in mood from solitary and reflective to explosive and 


INNOVATION CENTER GROUP SHOW: Works by 

floor. Curated by SEABA. Through February 28. 

JAMES VOGLER & CAROLYN CROTTY: Abstract 

Curated by SEABA. Through February 28. Info, 
B59-9222. VCAM Studio in Burlington. 

0 JENNIFER KOCH. SUSAN SMEREKA & EUSE 
WHITTEMORE: 1 x 3.' monoprints by the local 


exuberant." Through March 29, with a talk by local gardening guru Charlie Nardozzi or 
Sunday, February 22, at 2 p.m. Pictured: “Wall Flowers” by Lynda Pitman. 


February 28. Info. 859-9222. SEABA Center in 
KATLIN PARENTEAU: 'Rouge Authenticity,* 


LEAH VAN REES: Paintings inspired by the natural 
February 28. Info, 865-7166. Courtyard Marriott 
LINDA SMITH: Storybook-style paintings by the 

LYNNE REED: 'EdgeWalker Paintings,' an 
Burlington artist. Through March 6. Info^ 233-6811. 
MALTEX GROUP SHOW: Art by Steve Diffenderfer. 

Arts. Through April 30. Info, 865-7166. The Maltex 
MAUREEN O'LEARY: 'Honey Lane.' an exhibit of new 

MEGAN J. HUMPHREY: 'Surrounded By Love,' 
Through February 28. Info. 355-5418. Vintage 


NANCY H.TAPUN & ETHAN BOND-WATTS: 'In Motion.' 

and light'Through March 7. Info. 865-5355. Vermont 
NANCY TOMCZAK: Watercolor paintings of birds 
Through February 28. Info, 862-9647. The Daily 
SALLY HUGHES & CAROL SHALLOW: 'Our Favorite 
friends. Through March 29. Info. 660-9005. The 
SALLY UNDER: Within the Circle.' paintings 

16. Info. 860-2733. Freeman Hall Conference Room. 
SEABA FOLIO 2003 PROJECT: Original prints by 
Info, 859-9222. The Pine Street Deli in Burlington. 
TAKING PICTURES': An exhibit of works past and 

865-5355. BCA Center in Burlington. 




ART SHOWS 


UVM MEDICAL CENTER GROUP SHOW: Art by 

Info. 865-7166. UVM Medical Center in Burlington. 
VERMONT ARTISANS: Frame shop owners Alex and 

March 30. Info. 660-9005. Dostie Bros. Frame Shop 
WINNIE LOOBY: Art created on an iPad during 
February 28. Info. 863-6713. North End Studio A in 

ZOE BISHOP A ADAM FORGUITES: New works in 

chittenden county 

3 CHRONOGRAPH: A PHOTO EXHIBITION': 

February 22, 4:30-6:30 p.m. Through February 22. 
KEITH TATARCZUK: Drawings in graphite and 
the local artist. Through March 31. Info. 658-2739. 

MICHELLE ENNIS JACKSON: Watercolor paintings 

985-8222. Shelburne Vineyard. 

3 NATURAL BEAUTIES: JEWELRY FROM ART 
NOUVEAU TO NOW': Nearly 300 works from the 

Through March 8. NATHAN BENN: 'Kodachrome 

985-3346. Pizzagalii Center for Art and Education, 

STUDENT DARKROOM PHOTOGRAPHY SHOW: 

barre/montpelier 

1865. OUT OF THE ASHES: ASSASSINATION. 
RECONSTRUCTION & HEALING THE NATION': 

War’s 150th anniversary. Through July 31. Info. 
485-2886. Sullivan Museum & History Center. 


$15-25. ANN YOUNG: Autumn Pond Abstract: 
paintings. CECELIA KANE: 'How Am I Feeling 

Gallery. Through February 21. Info. 479-7069. Studio 
'ART OF PLACE': A group exhibit of works inspired 
inhabit. Through March 8. JOHN SNELL: 'This Is Why 

AUGUST BURNS: "The Eyes Have It: Portraits 



‘Amore’ Art and romance unite in a Valentine-themed exhibit at Studio 
Place Arts in Barre this month. Twenty-five Vermont artists tease out themes of love 
and passion in an eclectic collection of paintings, sculptures, prints and mixed-media 
assemblages. The exhibit runs through February 21, but those looking to melt away 
winter chills might want to make the trip this Thursday, February 12, for an evening 
of art, music by DJ Fred Wilber and chocolate desserts donated by Lake Champlain 
Chocolates. The event, which SPA director Sue Higby has dubbed “The Pre-Arctic 
Blast Hot Party,” is from 7 to 8:30 p.m. and benefits SPA’s arts programming. Tickets are 
$15 in advance, $25 at the door. Pictured: “Janus Swan Maiden” by Judith Unger. 


DANIEL BARLOW & SCOTT BAER: 'Green Mountain 

art in Vermont. Through April 1. Info. 479-8519. 


GLEN COBURN HUTCHESON: Artwork by the gal- 
lerySIX founder. Through March 31. Info, 262-2253. 


JACKIE SMITH: Photographs of flowers, vegetables, 
223-2317. The Cheshire Cat in Montpelier. 


KEN LESLIE: Top of the World,' paintings and artist 


MICHAEL T. JERMYN: 'New American 

Through February 27. Info, 828-3131. Vermont 
NICK NEDDO: 'Digging for Roots.' wlld-crafted 

NIKKI EDDY: 'You and the Night.' abstract acrylic 

NINA AND CRAIG LINE: The father and daughter 

March 31. Info, 223-2518. Montpelier Senior 

Through March 31. info, 552-8620. gallery SIX in 


stowe/sinuggs area 

ALEXIS KYRIAK: Paintings by the local artisL 
Through February 17. Info. 635-7423. The Lovin' Cup 


3 'ENDLESS BEGINNINGS: 
NONREPRESENTATIONAL ART TODAY': Paintings 

Saturday, February 28. 6-8:30 p.m. Through 
April 19. 3 ‘MENAGERIE: ANIMALS IN ART': 

Saturday. February 28, 6-8:30 p.m. Through 
March 29. Info. 253-8943. West Branch Gallery Sc 
Sculpture Park in Stowe. 

JUDITH WREND & PAUL GRUHLER: 'Harmonics.' 

635-1469. Julian Scott Memorial Gallery, Johnson 
State College. 

THROUGH OUR LENS’: Photographs by young 
MARIA ANGHELACHE: Tropical Abstract/ 

888-1261. River Arts in Morrisville. 

MARIELUISE HUTCHINSON: New landscape 
Info, 253-1818. Green Mountain Fine Art Gallery in 

W. DAVID POWELL & PETER THOMASHOW: Mixed- 
artists. Through February 22. Info. 253-8358. Helen 
3 ROMANCING THE GARDEN': Paintings of 

Strong. Middle Room, and the 2014-2015 Legacy 
Charlie Nardozzi: Sunday, February 22, 2 p.m. 

‘SLOPE STYLE': Thirty-five fully accessorized 

October 31. Info, 253-9911. Vermont Ski and 


STOWE/SMUGGS AREA SHOWS 


VERMONT 

METRO 

GALLERY 



l 

IN MOTION 

/ l j l 

JANUARY 30 rH - MARCH 7 ,H , 2015 
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VTMETROGALLERY.ORG 



(UR TUU. 

NEW LOVE INTEREST? 


It’s time to break the ice! 

See who's single in our trusted online 
community of 2000+ members. 

It's free to join and only $30/month to 
start conversations with Seven Days 
readers just like you! 


Visit dating.sevendaysvt.com 
and introduce yourself today. 


SEVEN DAYS 

. pERS ,11515 Vermonters 



Megan J. Humphrey Valentine’s Day gets a bad rap. But for 
Burlington artist Megan J. Humphrey, who specializes in creating artful greeting cards, 
February 14 is far from a Hallmark holiday. “To me, it’s not just about couples being in 
love,” she says. “Valentine’s Day is the perfect time to spread the love around ... it’s just 
what the world needs.” For several years, Humphrey has "spread the love” in the form 
of quirky collage art that even the biggest Valentine’s Day detractors are sure to love. 
Initially inspired by lace-trimmed vintage Valentines, her cards have since shifted to 
include collages and photographs. “Surrounded by Love,” a collection of Humphrey’s 
work, is at Vintage Inspired Lifestyle Marketplace in Burlington through February 28. 
Pictured: “Lifetime Love.” 


VIRGINIA CRAWFORD PIERREPONT: 

Through February 12. Info. 516-316-0917. Mason 

mad river valley/waterbury 

Through February 22. Info. 244-8581. Waterbury 

BEN FRANK MOSS & VARUJAN B0GH0SIAN: 

767-9670. BigTown Gallery in Rochester. 

BONNIE BARNES: 'Blanc et Noir," new photography 
artist. Through February 28. Info. 244-7801. Axel’s 
HOOKED IN THE VALLEY': Thirteen area artists 

Through March 28. Info. 496-6682. Festival Gallery 
in Waitsfield. 

middlebury area 


(Mlddlebury Hearth). 


■ANDY WARHOL PRINTS': "Recent Gifts From the 

443-3168. Middlebury College Museum of Art. 
SUSAN ALANCRAIG: 'Unexpected Journeys: 

388-4964. Vermont Folklife Center in Middlebury. 

rutland area 

BILL RAMAGE: An TI.S-by-43-foot photo illustra- 


RICHARD WEIS: 'Artiract: Fifty Years in Art.' a 

Through February 14. Info. 468-6052. Castleton 



j ART SHOWS : 


STUDENT ART SHOW: An energetic assort- 

schools. Through March 3. Info, 247-4956. 

WINTER ART MART. Winter-Inspired art In many 

Samlerand Judith Reilly. Through March 29. Info, 

Champlain islands/northwest 

JASON BRUNAULT ft MICHAEL PERRON: Wood 
February 28. Info. 933-2545. Artist in Residence 


northeast kingdom 

JAMES FRASE-WHITE: 'Flights of Fancy.' stained 
Through February 28. Info, 748-0158. Northeast 

KENT SHAW: Photographs of the northern 
525-3366. The Parker Pie Co. in 


upper valley 


FARMERS WARRIORS BUILDERS: THE HIDDEN 

April 5. THE LIGHT AROUND US': An exhibit that 


March 30. Info. 885-3061. The Great Hall In 
JEANETTE FOURNIER: Watercolor paintings 
Info. 359-5001. VINS Nature Center in Hartford. 

@ KATIE RUNDE: Portraits in graphite, colored 

Royalton. 

LIZ GUTH & GISELE MCHARG: Hooked mgs by the 

TOM SCHULTEN: Vivid works by the renowned 


artist Through February 16. Info. 362-4061. The 


outside Vermont 

POSEIDON AND THE SEA: MYTH. CULT & DAILY 

603-646-2095. ALLAN HOUSER: Five sculptures by 


Plaza, representing his 3D work from 1986-1992. 
Through May 11. Info. 603-635-7423. Hood 

AMY CHENG: 'Breathing Lessons.' intricate 

artist. Through February 18. Info, 518-564-2474. 
Plattsburgh State Art Museum, N.Y. 

MARVELS AND MIRAGES OF ORIENTALISM: FROM 
SPAIN TO MOROCCO. BENJAMIN-CONSTANT IN 

31. ‘WARHOL MANIA': Fifty posters and a selection 

Through March 15. Info. 514-285-1600. Montreal 

‘STONE PALETTE': Thirty-one lithograph prints 

WILD NATURE: MASTERWORKS FROM THE 
ADIRONDACK MUSEUM’: Sixty-two paintings. 

School masters. Through April 19. Info. 518-792- 
1761. The Hyde Museum in Glens Falls, N.Y. © 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

CITY-WIDE FAIR HOUSING 
PROJECT: ONE Arts is calling 






EXPOSED 2015: ANNUAL 
OUTDOOR SCULPTURE 
SHOW: Helen Day Art Center 




is July 11 to October 14. Jurors 


Helen Day Art Center. Stowe. 
FEED THE ARTS': Submit your 

gmail.com. 

10VE LETTERS': The Children's 


Street Ste. 5. Waterbury. VT 


to 802-882-8371. Deadline: 

Info. 882-8371. 

'STILL LIFE/LIFE STILL': 

Junction. Info, 777-3686. 



“I wouldn’t be where I am today without 
plenty of . Sadly, not an 


nutritious foods or enough opportunities to be active. 
A 

could help parents choose 

for their families and raise funds for 
local healthy living programs.” 

Andy Newell 
Vermonter and 
3-time Olympian 


Visit www.HealthierVT.org 
or text BEN to 52886. 


American 
Heart 
Association » 




movies 


SCAN THIS PAGE 
WITH THELAYAR APP 
TO WATCH MOVIE TRAILERS 
SEE PAGE 9 



Still Alice it-kirki 


A mind is a terrible thing to watch 
waste away, and rarely has the 
horror of losing one’s inner self 
to Alzheimer’s disease been con- 
veyed as precisely and powerfully as it is in 
Still Alice. Pictures such as Away From Her 
and Amour have covered some of the same 
thematic ground, but those films told their 
stories from the point of view of a mate 
forced to watch the person closest to him or 
her fade away. One of the distinctions of Still 
Alice is that we watch the awful process un- 
fold through the ever-less-comprehending 
eyes of the central character herself 

One of the few locks in this year’s awards 
race is in the Oscars' Best Actress category. 
Virtually nobody questions the inevitability 
of Julianne Moore going home with a little 
gold man as a result of her work in this film. 
She’s won everything in her path so far, and 
for a very good reason: a very good perfor- 

Moore plays Alice Howland, a Columbia 
University linguistics professor celebrating 
her 50th birthday as the movie opens. Her 
life initially sports an as-good-as-it-gets lus- 
ter. Her husband, John (Alec Baldwin), is 
an equally driven research physician. The 
couple has three children: Tom (Hunter 
Parrish), a medical student; Anna (Kate Bo- 


s worth), who’s pregnant with twins; and 
Lydia (Kristen Stewart), who’s taking a stab 
at acting in LA. They’re so cultured and ar- 
ticulate, they could be the perfect family in 
one of Woody Allen's New York movies. 

But they aren’t. They're the not-quite- 
perfect family in a picture written and di- 
rected by Wash Westmoreland and Richard 
Glatzer (Quinceahera), based on Lisa Geno- 
va’s 2007 novel. When Alice wakes John up 
in the middle of the night to tell him she's 
been forgetting words and becoming disori- 
ented on campus, and fears the worst, he as- 
sures her things aren't as dire as they seem. 
No matter what, he’ll be there, he says. As 
Alice’s worst fears are confirmed, the film of- 
fers a study in the way life goes on, and even 
caring family members can become distant 
in the face of illness. 

Still Alice avoids toppling into Lifetime 
movie territory by being brutally honest 
about such matters. Alice wants John to 
take a year off so they can squeeze the most 
out of her months of diminishment, but he’s 
drawn to a distant professional opportu- 
nity and makes excuses. Two of her children 
haven’t a clue how to help as the disease robs 
them, with shocking swiftness, of the mother 
they’ve known. They shut down, convinc- 
ing themselves that their father knows best 


Jupiter Ascending ★ ★ ★ 



when he makes arrangements with an assist- 
ed-living facility. 

Stewart’s character has better instincts, 
but only marginally more success. Backstage 
after a performance in New York, Lydia soaks 
up her mother’s praise — only to realize that 
Alice thinks she’s a young actress she’s never 
met. The movie is filled with details and ob- 
servations that impress as chillingly spot-on. 

The most heartrendingly impressive as- 
pect of all, of course, is Moore’s transforma- 
tion. She turns in a masterful performance, 
generally using little more than her face to 
suggest the relentless devastation that’s tak- 
ing place in Alice’s brain. I can’t imagine how 
she did it, but the actress employs carefully 


charted changes to the brightness in her eyes 
or the slackness of her mouth to convey the 
extinction of a person fighting to remain 
present and losing ground by the hour. All 
the hair and makeup wizardry in the world 
couldn’t produce that effect. What Moore 
achieves is an infinitely more special one. 

(Editor’s note: Still Alice begins its run at 
Merrill’s Roxy Cinemas in Burlington on Fri- 
day, February 13. The 7 p.m. show on that day 
will be a SIS benefit for the Vermont chapter of 
the Alzheimer’s Association.) 

RICK KISONAK 


REVIEWS 



E ver since siblings Andy and Lana 
Wachowski burst into the big time 
with The Matrix in 1999, fans have 
been waiting for them to concoct 
s another science-fiction flick "visionary” 
enough to capture the public imagination. 
5l Jupiter Ascending is not that movie. Less 
< stylistically out there than the duo’s Speed 
z Racer, less philosophically ambitious than 
S Cloud Atlas, this tinselly collage of space- 
opera tropes doesn’t amount to much. But 
in February', its shiny, fast-moving, designed- 
to -the -nines style of “not much” counts as a 
£ pretty' good time. 

— The plot might have been dreamed up by 
9 a bright 12-year-old girl who just watched 
~ Guardians of the Galaxy and David Lynch’s 
oj Dune in rapid succession. Milo Kunis plays 
Jupiter Jones, a hardscrabble Russian im- 
migrant whose name has a long and point- 
less backstory. Her cartoonishly awful life of 
J scrubbing toilets and becoming an egg donor 
2 at the insistence of a loutish cousin is inter- 
im rupted by ... aliens! They’ve come to kill her 
(/: at the behest of a space tyrant (Eddie Red- 
mayne) who has identified Jupiter as the 
only' person standing in the way of his legal 
possession of the Earth. And his plans for the 
planet once he does own it aren’t pretty. 
Happily for Jupiter, she’s rescued by a 
to pointy-eared dog man who zips through 
> the air in "gravity boots” and is play'ed by a 
z frequently shirtless Channing Tatum. En- 
§ dowed with dogged (and doglike) loyalty, 


he will continue to rescue our heroine every 
15 minutes or so after he zips her off to an- 
other planet, where Jupiter learns all about 
her crucial role in the feud of a pan-galactic 
dynasty. 

The movie features so many royal machi- 
nations, it could be the pilot for an SF rival 
to “Game of Thrones.” Along with all that 
plot, the Wachowskis offer exactly one idea: 
namely, that millennia-old space tyrants 
might view our Earth precisely the way 
certain corporate CEOs on Earth do, as "re- 


sources to be converted into capital.” Their 
conversion methods are just faster and more 

It’s not a bad concept for would-be 
provocative sci-fi, but it’s more of an after- 
thought than a central allegory. The main 
reason viewers might even notice the anti- 
corporate subtext is that Redmay'ne conveys 
it while wearing a collar like the queen’s in 
Snow White and raising his voice with ter- 
rifying abruptness from an effete rasp to a 
shout. (I, for one, will remember that bizarre 


monologue longer and with more pleasure 
than the actor’s Oscar-nominated turn in The 
Theory of Everything) After that, Jupiter’s 
determination to fight the power sort of just 
disappears in a flash of sparkly set design. 

Jupiter Ascending doesn’t hit its campy 
highs often enough, either. The Wachows- 
kis' attempts to use tongue-in-cheek banter 
to humanize their characters peter out awk- 
wardly. (“I love dogs,” Jupiter pleads, when 
her would-be boyfriend reminds her about 
his canine DNA.) A stearapunk space-bu- 
reaucracy sequence is pretty cool, but it ex- 
ists more as a freestanding homage to Terry 
Gilliam than as a contributor to the story. In 
the end, Jupiter stands or falls on the basis 
of its animated action sequences, and, while 
they're fun in a busy way, they’re far from 
revolutionary. 

Like Disney's John Carter, Jupiter is a 
better old-school space adventure than its 
critical and box-office drubbing might sug- 
gest. It offers as much solid, silly entertain- 
ment as a lesser Marvel flick, and deserves to 
be beloved of 12-year-old girls everywhere. 
(Maybe they’ve earned a turn, after so many 
action flicks catering to the fantasies of their 
mate counterparts.) But viewers who are 
earnestly seeking to have their minds blown 
along with their visual cortexes may find 
that Jupiter Ascending brings them down. 

MARGOT HARRISON 





= MOVIE CUPS : 


NEW IN THEATERS 

FIFTY SHADES OF GREY: One clumsy college 

Majestic. Marquis. Palace. Roxy Stowe. Welden) 
KINGSMAN: THE SECRET SERVICE: A British street 

the comic by Mark Millar (K/ck-Ass). With Colin 

Palace, Welden) 

STILL ALICE ****1/2 Julianne Moore got an 




NOW PLAYING 

2015 OSCAR-NOMINATED SHORTS: Choose among 


AMERICAN SNIPER**** Bradley Cooper plays 

Clint Eastwood. With Sienna Miller and Kyle 
Gallner. (132 min, R; reviewed by R.K. 1/14) 




reviewed by R.K, 11/12) 

BLACK OR WHITE **1/2 A widower (Kevin Costner) 

THE BOY NEXT D00R*l/2 A divorcee (Jennirer 

Kristin Chenoweth. (91 min. R) 

THE HOBBIT: THE BATTLE OF THE FIVE 


ratings 


** = could've been worse, but not a lot 
**** = smarter than the average bear 


THE IMITATION GAME***l/2 This biopic 

Tyldum (Headhunters) directed. (114 min. PG-13) 
JUPITER ASCENDING*** Andy and Lana 


MR. TURNER***** Timothy Spall plays 

min. R; reviewed by R.K. 1/28) 

A MOST VIOLENT YEAR ***1/2 That year Is 1981. 

Oyelowo. J.C. Chandor ( All Is Lost) directed. (125 
' R; reviewed by R.K. 2/4) 


King directed. (95 min. PG) 

PROJECT ALMANAC *1/2 Teenagers with poor 


by M.H. 2/4) 

SELMA****l/2 David Oyelowo plays Martin 

DuVernay (Middle or Nowhere) directed. (127 min, 
SEVENTH S0N*l/2 Jeff Bridges plays an elite 

THE SP0NGE80B MOVIE: SPONGE OUT OF 
WATER*** In his second feature the beloved 

Kenny and Clancy Brown. (93 min. PG) 

STRANGE MAGIC*l/2 George Lucas wrote the 


James Marsh (Man on Wire) directed. (123 min. 

directed. (115 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 12/17) 


T^IRTX/ COMMUNITY 
' DIo'V WORKSHOP 

Sooth End 

Let’s create 
our future 
together 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 11 - SATURDAY, FEB. 14, FREE 

Drop in any time to find out what’s happening 

Opening Workshop Wednesday, Feb. 11th 6:30pm - 9:00pm 

747 PINE STREET (former burlington food service building) 


Explore Discuss Imagine 


Artists work Open Space The possibilities 

Existing conditions Economic Development 

Other city projects Environment 

Mobility 


Land Use 


See full schedule at planbtvsouthend.com. 

Special thanks to NEDDE Real Estate for making the space available for this event 


SEVE N DA YS & '^TbwnMeetirig 

PRESENT — 


THE MAYORAL MATCHUP 



Stop by on your lunch break for some 
brown-bag local politics. 

Steve Goodkind, Greg Guma, Loyal Ploof and Mayor 
Miro Weinberger get specific about their plans to run Burlington. 
This debate will be moderated by Mark Johnson of WDEV 
and Alicia Freese of Seven Days. 

Thursday, February 19 at Noon 

BURLINGTON CITY HALL AUDITORIUM, FREE AND OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


Want lunch? We’ve got you covered. 

Contact corey@sevendaysvt.com to place an order with City Market. 







CHILLED TO THE BONE? 

WARM UP WITH 
NORTHERN LIGHTS' 

ILLADELPH, GOLDSTEIN, EVO, DELTA 9, 
AND LOCAL ARTISTS 


NEW ARRIVALS DAILY 

$200 Monthly raffle with id purchase necessary 



Northern LiqLus 


75 Man i'L. Biriii|tn,/T 6G4.G555 
Mu- 1 hir 10-9; F Sal 10 10; Sin 10-8 
www. iirtlimlijltspipis, tut 



Shoe, Boot & Leather Repairs 
Jacket zippers & much more! 


Official 


Repair Shop 


FREE SHINE WITH MOST REPAIRSI 




TOVffKOBBLER 


27 Taft Corners Shopping Center 
Williston • 872-0354 



BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 


■Fifty Shades oFGrey (Thu only) 

friday 13 — thursday 19 

CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


■Fifty Shades of Grey (Thu only) 

Seventh Son (3D) 


ESSEX CINEMAS &T-REX 
THEATER 


Black or White 

■Fifty Shades of Grey (Thu only) 
Jupiter Ascending (2D & 3D) 

Seventh Son (2D & 3D) 

Out of Water (2D&3D) 
friday 13 — thursday 19 
Black or White 


Jupiter Ascending (2D & 3D) 

Seventh Son (2D & 3D) 

Out of Water (2D & 3D) 

MAJESTIC 10 

190 Boxwood Sc (Maple Tree Piece, Taft 

Black or White 

■Fifty Shades of Grey (Thu only) 
The Hobbit: The Battle of 


Jupiter Ascending (2D & 3D) 

Seventh Son (2D & 3D) 

Out of Water (2D & 3D) 


Jupiter Ascending (2D & 3D) 

Seventh Son (2D) 

Out of Water (2D & 3D) 


MARQUIS THEATRE 

Mein St, Middlebury. 388*4841, 


2015 Oscar-Nominated 
2015 Oscar-Nominated Short 


2Q15 Oscar-Nominated Short 


friday 13 — thursday 19 

■Still Alice 


Black or White 

The Boy Next Door (Wed only) 
■Fifty Shades of Grey (Thu only) 

Jupiter Ascending (2D & 3D) 
The Loft (Wed only) 

Seventh Son (2D & 3D) 

Out of Water (2D 8, 3D) 

friday 13 — thursday 19 


■Hall and Oates: Live in 
Dublin (Thu only) 

Jupiter Ascending (2D & 3D) 

■The Met Opera: iolanta/Bluebean 
Castle (Sat, Wed & Thu only) 

■The Royal Ballet: The 
Winters Tale (Tue only) 

Seventh Son (2D) 

Out of Water (2D & 3D) 




PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

241 North Main SL. Barra, 479-9621, 


THE SAVOY THEATER 


friday 13 —thursday 19 

2015 Oscar-Nominated 




STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 


Jupiter Ascending (2D & 3D) 


Way Back Wednesday 


ml 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 



MOVIE CUPS 


NEW ON VIDEO 

ADDICTED*l/2 Sharon Leal plays a high-powered 

Woodruff (Beauty Shop) directed. (105 min, R) 
ALEXANDER AND THE TERRIBLE, HORRIBLE, NO 
GOOD, VERY BAD DAY** Nothing seems to go 

picture book. (81 min, PG) 

FORCE MAJEURE**** A Swedish family's ski 

Ruben Ostlund. (118 min. R) 


NIGHTCRAWLER***** Jake Gyllenhaal plays a 

ROSEWATER*** Jon Stewart directed this drama 


ifrfculture 

^^^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Rim series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 


Y MARGOT HARRISON 


Did you miss: 

IT'S SUCH A BEAUTIFUL DAY 



The feature-length its Such a Beautiful Day is 
so I got my first taste of Hertzfeldts work. Or maybe I should say this little cartoon 




WHAT I’M WATCHING 

BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 

This week I'm watching: PHASE IV 


Every once in a while fate drops a terrific 


^i r ri 5 n™ 55 T st ^ EBe,inE:lv | b “ uBrul 1973 


out of my cold, dead hands. 

ii nil i 

One career ago, 1 was a professor of film studies. 

i >ii 

Seven Days, but movies will always be my first . 





READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 



Get Ahead 


Accelerated Summer College 

Get ahead in your college career 
in our six-week, eight-credit 
innovative instructional 
experience in Vermont 
May 18-June 26, 2015 
smcvt.edu/asc 802.6S4.2721 


Fresh. Filtered. Free. 


Sign up to receive a house 
blend of local news served up 
in one email by Seven Days. 

HBBOJ 



fun stuff 


MORE FUN! 

STRAIGHT DOPE (P.27), 
CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-4), 
& CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 

EDIE EVERETTE 


DAVE LAPP 




LULU EIGHTBALL 



MICHAEL DEFORGE 


tr 


LS 

kfii 







' ROLAND SWEET 


= NEWS QUIRKS BY 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Police looking for a bank robber in New 
Kensington, Pa., found suspect Shane 
Lindsey, 32, two blocks away at a res- 
taurant where he stopped for chicken 
and biscuits. Officers entered the 
restaurant hoping its surveillance video 
might show the suspect passing by, 
only to spot Lindsey eating at a booth. 
(Tarentum's Valley News Dispatch ) 

Tax Dollars at Work 

The National Institutes of Health gave 
Daniel Resnic $2.4 million to develop 
an “origami condom,” described as a 
non-rolled, silicone-based condom 
designed to “increase pleasure,” but 
then canceled the project after a former 
employee accused Resnic of spend- 
ing the funding on trips to Costa Rica, 
lavish parties at the Playboy Mansion, 
full-body plastic surgery, a condo in 
Provincetown, Mass., and patents for 
numerous get-rich-quick schemes. 

( Washington Free Beacon) 

Alaska taxpayers are funding a two- 
year, $400,000 University of Alaska 
study aimed at combating fetal alcohol 
syndrome that involves making free 
pregnancy tests available in bar bath- 
rooms. (Alaska Dispatch News) 

Kentucky spends $2 million a year 
to pay 41 elected county jailers who 
have no jails to run. According to the 
Kentucky Center for Investigative Re- 


porting, the figure includes nearly 100 
full- and part-time deputies whom the 
jailers employ, many of whom are fam- 
ily members. Several jailers also work 
other jobs, a few of which are full time. 
(Lexington Herald-Leader) 

The U.S. government spent $500,000 
to build a police training 
facility in Afghanistan that 
disintegrated within four 
months of completion, 
according to the Special 
Inspector General for Af- 
ghanistan Reconstruction. 

Its report said the contractor 
used substandard materials, 
including bricks made only 
from sand, that caused water 
to become trapped between 
the walls, making the build- 
ing look like it was “melt- 
ing." Inspector General John 
Sopko called the project “an 
utter failure and embarrass- 
ment.” (Fox News) 

Self-Interest 

Joe Morrissey, 57, is a Virginia legisla- 
tor who's also serving a jail sentence 
after being accused of having sex with a 
17-year-old girl he hired as a reception- 
ist at his law office in Henrico County. 
He pleaded guilty to a lesser charge 
and now is on a work-release program 
that lets him spend days at the General 
Assembly while spending nights in jail. 


When a bill to prohibit pornography in 
jail came up for a vote, Morrissey voted 
against the measure. It passed anyway. 
(Associated Press) 

Pretty Good Eats 

A Korean restaurant in central China 
began offering free meals to the 50 

best-looking customers each 
day. The Jeju Island restau- 
rant in Zhengzhou escorts 
arrivals to a “beauty identi- 
fication area,” where a panel 
of local plastic surgeons 
evaluates their faces, eyes, 
noses and mouth. Protrud- 
ing foreheads are a particu- 
lar advantage. City authori- 
ties accused the restaurant 
of damaging the city’s image, 
but manager Xue Hexin 
vowed the promotion would 
continue. (Britain's Tele- 
graph) 

Define “Life-Threatening” 

After Facebook and Instagram service 
went down in San Francisco’s East 
Bay area, five people called 911 to ask 
when the sites would be back online. 
“Even though Facebook is important to 
a lot of people, it’s not a matter of life 
and death when it stops working," the 
dispatcher said after asking residents 
to stop calling to complain. “One caller 
even called back to tell me I was being 


rude because I told her it wasn’t a life- 
threatening emergency.” (San Fran- 
cisco’s KCBS-TV) 

Authorities reassigned a 911 operator 
in Anne Arundel County, Md., after he 
told a woman who called to report that 
her father had been hit by a car to “stop 
whining.” After repeating his response 
to the caller’s emotional pleas for 
help, the dispatcher asked if there was 
anyone else at the scene he could talk 
to and later told her to “stop yelling.” 
The victim died. Fire department Capt. 
Russ Davies acknowledged that the 
dispatcher might have handled the call 
differently but insisted dispatch time 
wasn’t affected. (Baltimore Sun) 

Getting Along 

The Oneida Indian Nation announced 
plans to open a $20 million casino in 
Chittenango, N.Y., honoring author L. 
Frank Baum, who was bom in the vil- 
lage and wrote The Wonderfiil Wizard 
ofOz. Baum also called for the “total 
annihilation” of Native Americans. 
Ernestine Chasing Hawk, a descen- 
ded of the 300 Sioux slaughtered at 
Wounded Knee, called the project a 
betrayal, asking in the Native American 
Times, “Would the Jews build a casino 
to honor Hitler?” (Washington Post) 


AND INSTAGRAM 


FRANCISCO S EAST 


FIVE PEOPLE 
CALLED 911. 



' LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, SORRY TO BOTHER 
YOU-- I'M MARRIED AND l CANT GET MY WIFE 
TO KEEP HER MAKE-UP, LOTIONS AND HAIR PRODUCTS 
OFF QLlB SINK... ANYONE- CAN SPARE A 
LITTLE ADVICE TO HELP ME OUT, I’D BE- 
. VERY GRATEFUL. ..THANK YOU FOR YOUR 
V TIME AND GOD &LESS you. , 





fun stuff 


FRAN KRAUSE 


DUP DARK FEARS 



SomtT'wits i wtt&H then WE VEia next 

NSSElE etfWtE BED. DOMING, 



I FIWTUff I'VE THAT'S A LOT 
GAINED A POUND. OF SPtbERS. 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to 
cartoonist Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, 
and you may see your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 




TIM* M#M(H flKI by TOM TOMORROW 

Wa/m/lne 's 

/L 20/5 

My love is highly 
contagious! 


Won’t you be my 
anti-vax Valentine? 

[j 

TO MY ONE TBUE LOVE 

e T 

Valentine, you can fill MY 
campaign coffers any day. 1 ' 

GEAR VALENTINE, 
I'VE GOT A TARGET 
LOCK ON YOU! 

* 

J - 

(AL 0 N 6 WITH SEVERAL Uh 
rOENTTFIEO CIVILIANS tN 
LOUR GENERAL VICINITY) 

BEING WITH YOU IS 

A REAL BLAST 

'Note euphemism. Please 
give me lots of money. 












the experiences you continually 
seek in your quest to feel relief 
and pleasure and salvation and 
love and a sense of meaning. You 
can also include fantasies that 
go unfulfilled and dreams that 
may or may not come true in the 
future. As you survey this lively 
array, don’t censor yourself or 
feel any guilt. Simply give your- 
self to a sumptuous meditation 
on all the longings that fuel your 
journey. This is your prescription 
for the coming week. In ways you 
may not yet be able to imagine, it 
is the medicine you need most. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): I hope you have 
someone in your lire to whom you can send 
the following love note, and if you don't, I 
trust you will locate that someone no later 
than August 1: ‘I love you more than anyone 
loves you. or has loved you, or will love you, 
and also. I love you in a way that no one 
loves you. or has loved you, or will love you, 
and also. I love you in a way that I love no 
one else, and never have loved anyone else, 
and never will love anyone else." (This pas- 
sage is borrowed from author Jonathan 
Safran Foer's book Everything Is Illuminated.) 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20): "We assume 


mines the dynamism of your relationship. 
Here's the benediction, inspired by a Robert 
Bly poem: As you sit or walk or lie next to each 
other, you share a mood of glad acceptance. 
You aren't itchy or fidgeting, wondering if 
there's something better to be or do. You 

ent subject or feeling a different emotion or 
living in a different world. You are content to 
be exactly who you are, exactly where you are. 


Przeworski, "am 


is psychologist Amy 


kind of intimacy that taps deeper into your 
animal intelligence? If so, try acting out 
ir drawing magic sym- 
aodies. Whisper funny 
or wrestle like 
Dd-natured drunks on the living room 
or. Howl like coyotes. Caw like crows. Purr 
; cheetahs. Sing boisterous songs and 
ite feral poetry to each other. Murmur 
s riff, adapted from Pablo Neruda: "Our 

! earth. That's why the clay and the flower, 


LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): Is there any sense 
in which your closest alliance is a gift to 
the world? Does your relationship inspire 
anyone? Do the two of you serve as activa- 
tors and energizers, igniting fires in the 
imaginations of those whose lives you touch? 
If not find out why. And if you are tapping 
into those potentials, its time to raise your 
impact to the next level. Together the two of 
you now have extra power to synergize your 
CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY 


thrive on his approach. Second, you're in a 
phase of your astrological cycle when this 
capacity of yours is at a peak. Here's how 
Rilke finished his thought: "Lovers should act 
as if they had a great work to accomplish." 

LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct 22): About 2,600 
years ago, the Greek poet Sappho wrote the 
following declaration: "You make me hot." In 
the next 10 days, I’d love for you to feel moti- 
vated to say or think that on a regular basis. 
In fact I predict that you will. The astrological 
omens suggest you’re in a phase when you 
are both more likely to be made hot and more 
likely to encounter phenomena that make 
you hot. Here are some other fragments from 
Sappho that might come in handy when 
you need to express your torrid feelings: 1, 
"This randy madness I joyfully proclaim." 2. 
'Eros makes me shiver again ... Snake-sly, 
invincible.' 3. "Desire has shaken my mind as 
wind in the mountain forests roars through 
trees." (Translations by Guy Davenport) 


SCORPIO (Oct 23-Nov. 21): In the TV 
science-fiction show "Doctor Who." the title 
character lives in a time machine that is also 
a spaceship. It's called a Tardis. From the 
outside, it appears to be barely bigger than 
a phone booth. But once you venture inside, 
you find its a spacious chateau with numer- 
ous rooms, including a greenhouse, library, 
observatory, swimming pool and karaoke bar. 

This isanexcellent metaphor for you. Scorpio. 

Anyone who wants your love or friendship 
must realize how much you resemble a Tardis. 

If they dont understand that you're far bigger 
on the inside than you seem on the outside, it’s 
unlikely the two of you can have a productive 
UDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM 


about fueling each others talents? Your task 
is to respect and revere the idiosyncratic 
ways you fit together, not force yourselves 
to conform to a prototype. To celebrate the 
Valentine season, I invite you and your clos- 
est ally to play around with these fun ideas. 

CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): Anais Nin 
wrote the following passage in her novel 
A Spy in the House of Love: “As other girls 
prayed for handsomeness in a lover, or for 
wealth, or for power, or for poetry, she had 
prayed fervently: Let him be kind." I recom- 
mend that approach for you right now, 
Capricorn. A quest for tender, compassionate 
attention doesn't always have to be at the top 
of your list of needs, but I think it should be 
for now. You will derive a surprisingly potent 
alchemical boost from basking in kindness, 
it will catalyze a breakthrough that cant 
be unleashed in any other way. Ask for it! 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): The German 
word Nachkussen refers to the kind of kiss 
that compensates for all the kissing that 
has not been happening, all the kissing that 
has been omitted or lost if it has been too 
long since you've kissed anyone, you need 
Nachkussen. If your lover hasnt kissed you 
lately with the focused verve you long for. you 
need Nachkussen. If you yourself have been v> 
neglecting to employ your full artistry and ^ 
passion as you bestow your kisses, you need □ 
Nachkussen. From what i can tell, Pisces, this 5 
Valentine season is a full-on Nachkussen 
holiday for you. Now please go get what you g 
haven't been getting. 2 


R 1-877-873-4888 



Guided trip to Honfleur and Paris 
with BCA and Sabra Field 

Limited availability, booking soon. 

Visit burlingtoncityarts.org for more info, or contact Sara Katz 
at 802.865.5356, skatz@burlingtoncityarts.org 
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SEVEN DAYS 


fERMIMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


I HATE THESE THINGS ... YOU? 


W5MBI . WoMLV 

LOOKING FOR... 

life, happyhappyhappyjoyjoy. 43 
FUNNY. CONSCIENTIOUS. DEDICATED 


SUPER NERO 


WHIMSICAL ARTIST SEEKING SAME 


WARM. FUN, READY FOR YOU 


MUST LOVE SNAILS 


W5ME1M MEN 

HONEST. GOOD-LOOKING WOMAN 


al. vtCtGirl. 49. □ 


HELLOOO. NURSE! 

SINGLE AND READY TO MINGLE! 

ONWARD! 

ROMANTIC. FUN AND TRUSTWORTHY 

CREATIVE AND OUTDOORSY 


(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


GENTLE AND CARING 

CARING. FUNNY. LOVING. HONEST 
PERSON 


GREEN MOUNTAIN ART 

SHY GIRUINTROVERT EXPERIMENTING 

health field. I am shy at first, but once 

KIND. THOUGHTFUL. AFFECTIONATE. 
WITTY COMMUNICATOR 

LETS HAVE FUN 

FARM GIRL AT HEART 




HUMOROUS THRILL SEEKER SEEKING 
THE EROTIC 

exploding. ALUCKNLUV. 44. Cl 


HANDSOME NATIVE LOVES OUTDOORS 

FUNNY, KIND. JOKER. FRIENDLY. SEXY 


IN-LOVING. 


OUTDOOR ADVENTURE GUY 

STUBBORN TAURUS IS SEEKING 
COWGIRL 

OPEN AND KIND 

New to this arena, 53. divorced. 


HARDWORKING. FI 
ADVENTUROUS. GOOFY 

more, just ask. beardedguy802 27. 0 
LOOKING FOR FUN :-) 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN FROM THE 
KINGDOM 

I'm healthy living. Want to live to 100. 

and oral for both! robvtl23. 64, Cl 
COME IN. rrs COLD OUTSIDE 




HAPPY. EASYGOING. ABLE. OUTDOORSY 

Active, laid-back, semi-health-conscious, 
outdoor-loving, child- and animal-friendly. 


Just looking for somebody cool to spend 
my time with. HaydukeSS 44. Cl 

FUN. CRAZY. INTRIGUING 


GENTLE AND CARING 

First time on a site like this. I enjoy so 




EASY TO BE WITH 

My last name, of Itali 
"life.' I live every day to the fullest and 


MEN a, ;v MEN 

SWEET VETERAN LOOKING FOR LOVING 


KIND. GENTLE, YOUNG AT HEART 



SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 






LOOKING AROUND FOR SOME 
EXCITEMENT 

CLOTHING IS TOO RESTRICTING 


GIRLS JUST WANNA HAVE FUN 


LOOKING TO FILL A HOLE 


only apply. FemUVMStudent. 26. CJ 


SEEING WHO'S OUT THERE 


NEED MORE PLAYTIME 



EXUBERANT. EXCITABLE ENTHUSIAST 


WEN <Q,eekii^? 

HAVE YOU BEEN BAD? 


5IHEB£eetagg? 

BTV COUPLE SEEKS ... YOU! 

Both fit and attractive. 420 friendly. 


COCKALICIOUS 

NETFUX. 420. CUDDUNG AND THEN... 


FIT. FUN. RESPECTFUL AND READY 

e. GGGuy. 45. Q 


FANTASIES 

KINKY COUPLE LOOKING FOR 
PLAYMATES 

My boyfriend (23) and I (18) are looking 


YOUNG MAN LOOKING FOR FUN 

81 BOTTOM SEEKS HUNG AFRICAN 

LOOKING FOR FUN 

STATUS OPEN CHOOSE READY COMPLY 


SEXY. FIT COUPLE SEEKING FUN! 

SENSUAL ADVENTURE WITH SEXY 

FUN TIMES 


HOT PAIR SEEKING A THIRD 

I'm petite. Fit and flexible; hr 

together. BlueMoon24. 29. Ci 
LOVING COUPLE SEEKS SEXY LADY 




IjociA wiAe. couuAe&yi k 



ASK 
ATHENA 

For several summers my wife and I overlapped 
vacation time with another couple, since my wife 
and his wife worked together for many years. After 
an opposing world-view discussion the night before 
they left, the other hubby gave my wife a kiss on the 
lips that was a second too long before he and his 
wife left the next day. And it was more his look at her 
that really got me pissed. I want my wife to keep the 
friendship with his wife, but this guy is no longer on 
my radar as any type of friend, to put it mildly. Even 
his wife looked a bit taken aback. This is his second 
marriage. Some may say it was just a social kiss, but 
the look and the entire moment were very odd. When 
is a kiss just a kiss? Am I off my rocker, or do I have 
every right to feel as I do? 

Less Than Thrilled 

You're not off your rocker. That guy sounds like a 
creep. No one likes a husband getting handsy with 
someone other than his wife. I'd be ticked off, too. And 
his wife should really be ticked off. 

It's important to trust your gut on marital matters 
like these. Your honest emotions are always valid. The 
next step is learning how to handle those feelings, 
and sharing them with your partner. 

Have you talked to your wife about the kiss? What 
does she think? How did it make her feel? You can't do 
much about the gross husband, but you can certainly 
express your feelings to your wife. You should feel 
comfortable sharing your thoughts with her — even 
the uncomfortable ones. Be open. Tell her the kiss 
has been bothering you. 

You may find out that she’s been feeling awkward 
about it, too. Connecting over it could make you both 
feel better. Or maybe she'll think you're overreacting 
— perhaps she didn't even notice the extra-long kiss 
or the look. That could be tough to hear, but if she's 
not taking the smooch too seriously, try to follow her 
lead and move on. What really counts is that she's 
receptive to hearing how it made you feel. 

I agree that you can't forbid her to be friends with 
the other woman. But once your wife knows how you 
feel, she'll be better prepared for any discomfort you 
experience when they make plans. And just because 
the women remain friends doesn't mean you have to 
stay buddy-buddy with the husband. You're off the 
hook on that one. 

As for next summer, when the question of sharing 
a vacation comes up ... just say you're both busy that 


, Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.ee 


-(JouM, 

Athena 
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“He found a way lo weave all 
those who I loved or love 
into an heirioom for all lime” 
Read how generations of 
diamonds found their 
way into one ring': 

wvvw.my vbj .com 



Von Barden 1 s 

The finest diamonds & artisan jewelry 

^ T 


VITALITY & WELLNESS^ 


RELIEVES 

Pain & Stress 

RESTORES 

Energy & Balance 

EASES 

Movement & Breathing 

ENHANCES 

Speed & Endurance 

CERTIFIED ROLFER" 


Say you 
saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 




CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 






IN CASE YOU MISSED IT: 


Eva Sollberger’s 

STUCK INj 
VERMONT* 


Watch at sevendaysvt.com 



FEBRUARY 4. 2015: 

She's a former professional 
wrestler who founded the 
nonprofit Save Our Strays; he's 
appeared on countless TV shows 
as the "Cheapest Man in America." 
Meet Lisa and Roy Haynes of 
Huntington, Vermont's 
odd couple. 


JANUARY, 28, 2015 

Eva Sollberger recently strapped 
on a pair of roller skates and 
headed to Skateland Vermont. 
She talked with nostalgic parents 
excited to bring their kids to Essex 
Junction's new, old-school roller 


JANUARY 21, 2015 

Cartoonist Rachel Lindsay, whose 
work has been featured in Seven 
Days, "hit the cartoon jackpot" 
when she landed a cashier job at 
City Market in Burlington. 





OUTERWEAR, WINTER NECESSITIES, 
BAGS, AND APPAREL 


STARTS 2/13/2015 


SOME EXCLUSIONS APPLY 


UP TO 


25% OFF 


BURTON BURLINGTON FLAGSHIP STORE 

80 INDUSTRIAL PARKWAY 
BURLINGTON, VT 05401 
(802) 660-3200 
Facebook.com/BurtonBurlington 


sponsored by: 


HOTEL 

VERMONT 


DURTOnE 






American Apparel 



americanapparel.net 


